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“We have to think up new, lasting link-ups for books and 
readers and writers. This is what the YMCA National 
Writer’s Voice is doing across America. And it is 
unprecedented, crucial, breakthrough work—nothing less 
than the firing up of synapses in the national mind.” 


—novelist E.L. Doctorow, Chair Emeritus 


YMCA National Writer’s Voice Centers 
34 YMCA Writer's Voice Centers across the country are meeting the particular needs of 
their communities through public readings, workshops, writing camps, magazine publishing, 
school residencies, and other activities. Centers also participate in national programs, 
conferences, funding initiatives, and training in the literary arts. 
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Some of America’s most celebrated authors are touring the country for 
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DEBBY BULL, JANICE EIDUS, fiction—New York City, NY STEVEN SCHREINER, 
fiction-Billings, MT LINDA NEMEC FOSTER, poet—Detroit, MI poet-Quincy, IL 
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Program Schools offer year-round training in literary arts program development to 
YMCA stoff and volunteers in 23 cities across the country. Scholarships are available 
to attend training sessions. 


For information contact the YMCA National Writer's Voice Office 
101 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL 60606 * 1-800-USA-YMCA ext 515 or FAX 312-977-1729 


Programs are made possible by the generous support of the 
Lilo Walloce-Reader’s Digest Fund, the Notional Endowment for the Arts, 
The William Bingham Foundation and the Lannan Foundation, 
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Gettysburg 


O Lost 
Thomas Wolfe 


Thomas Wolfe's first novel, titled O Lost, as submitted to 
the legendary editor Maxwell Perkins of Charles Scribner's 
Sons in 1928, contained 294,000 words. Perkins—the genius- 
spotter who already had F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest Hem- 
ingway in his stable—was willing to gamble on its publication, 
but required Wolfe to make cuts, mainly for reasons of econ- 
omy, but also to remove sideshows and bawdry. O Lost was 
not considered a selling title by Scribners, and Wolfe submit- 
ted Look Homeward, Angel, which was published in 1929. 

With Wolfe unable to make the required excisions on his 
own, Perkins identified what he thought were the expendable 
passages; the final cuts were made by Wolfe, who then wrote 
the necessary bridging passages—which were sometimes 
longer than the deleted material. The published text of Look 
Homeward, Angel Aas 223,000 words—a reduction of 71,000 
words (twenty-four percent). 

The first casualties of the editorial operation were the open- 
ing of O Lost describing the Battle of Gettysburg as seen 
through the eyes of two Pennsylvania Dutch farmboys (one 
of whom, Oliver Gant, would father Eugene Gant) and a 
long account of Oliver's pre-Altamont years. That opening 
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was summarized in the fifth and sixth paragraphs of Look 
Homeward, Angel. 

The Perkins-Wolfe editorial connection became one of the 
most painful and tempestuous in American letters. After Wolfe's 
death, Perkins rationalized his editorial practices on the novel: 


We then began to work upon the book, and the first thing 
we did, to give tt unity, was to cut out that wonderful scene it 
began with and the ninety-odd pages that followed, because it 
seemed to me, and he agreed, that the whole tale should be 
unfolded through the memories and senses of the boy, Eugene, 
who was born in Asheville [Altamont]. We both thought that 
the story was compassed by that child’s realization; that it was 
life and the world as he came to realize them. When he had 
tried to go back into the life of his father before he arrived in 
Asheville, without the inherent memory of events, the reality 
and poignance were diminished—but for years it was on my 
conscience that I had persuaded Tom to cut out that first scene 
of the two little boys on the roadside with Gettysburg impending. 
And then what happened? In Of Time and the River be brought 
the scene back to greater effect when old Gant was dying on the 
gallery of the hospital in Baltimore and in memory recalled his 
“olden days.” (Harvard Library Bulletin, Autumn, 1947) 


The amputated Gettysburg material is summarized—not 
salvaged—tin less than 1,000 words in Of Time and the River 
(Book One, Section VI). Whether it is used there “to greater 
effect” 1s doubtful. The original material about the Battle of 
Gettysburg from O Lost is printed here. 


—Matthew J. Bruccoli 
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Anabasis 


. a stone, a leaf, an unfound door; of a stone, a leaf, 
a door. And of all the forgotten faces. 

Naked and alone we came into exile. In her dark womb 
we did not know our mother’s face: from the prison of her 
flesh have we come into the unspeakable and incommunicable 
prison of this earth. 

Which of us has known his brother? Which of us has looked 
into his father’s heart? Which of us has not remained forever 
prison-pent? Which of us is not forever a stranger and alone? 

O waste of loss, in the hot mazes, lost, among bright 
stats on this most weary unbright cinder, lost! Remembering 
speechlessly we seek the great forgotten language, the lost 
lane-end into heaven, a stone, a leaf, an unfound door. 
Where? When? 

O lost, and by the wind grieved, ghost, come back again. 


One morning at the beginning of July, sixty-five years ago, 
two boys were standing by a Pennsylvania roadside on the 
outskirts of the little farming village of York Springs, watching 
a detachment of the Confederate army, as it tramped past 
on its way to the town of Gettysburg, about twelve miles 
away to the south. 

The older of the two boys was fifteen, the younger was 
thirteen: they lived nearby on a tidy little farm, which they 
helped their mother, a widow, to run. The widow was a 
rugged woman of forty-three years: she was of Dutch stock, 
a little under six feet tall, spare, brown, with big high bones— 
she was as big and strong as a man. She had been born in 
that region: her people had come over more than a century 
before in the great migration. 

The widow had lost her husband six years before. He was 
an Englishman: his name was Gilbert Gaunt, which he had 
later changed to Gant—a concession possibly to Yankee 
phonetics. 

Gaunt, or Gant, had come to America in the autumn of 
1837 in a cotton ship bound from Bristol to Baltimore: he 
had lived in Baltimore for more than two years, buying at 
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first a partnership in a small public house, which he soon lost 
after his profits began to roll down an improvident gullet, 
and descending thereafter to the office of bartender and finally 
to no office at all. 

Still bearing upon his tarnished finery the elegant stamp 
of a London tailor, he drifted westward into Pennsylvania, 
always ready, when able, to lay a bet on a horse or a dog, or 
to spur the feet of a fighting cock: he eked out a dangerous 
living matching these fowls against the crested champions of 
country barnyards. 

Sometimes he escaped leaving his champion dead on the 
battlefield, sometimes he escaped with the bruise of a farmer’s 
big knuckles upon his reckless face, sometimes he escaped, 
without the clink of a coin in his pocket, after a night in a 
village jail. But he escaped, and coming at length among the 
Dutch during the harvest season, he found so fat a pasture for 
his easy talents that he dropped anchor for a prolonged visit. 

Gilbert Gaunt was a tall thin man, and he looked fondly 
at the meaty plenty of that rich land. The houses were small 
and cozy, and were tucked warmly away in the shadows of 
great barns. The Dutch were a clean and thrifty people who 
loved abundance: they worked hard, scrubbed their houses 
bright and ate heartily. All of this Gilbert Gaunt noted with 
pleasure. He liked people who fed well. He liked to see clean 
and cozy houses. He liked to look at people who worked hard. 
He could frequently look at them all day without showing a 
sign of fatigue. 

And the Dutch liked Gilbert Gaunt. He was tall and thin 
and handsome: he had large black eyes, sunken deep in 
his head, hollow thirsty-looking cheeks and a fine sweeping 
flourish of black hair. He wore bright fancy waistcoats and a 
watch fob with several big seals. And he had a rich sonorous 
voice of great range and power. 

It was a grand sight to see him do Hamlet in the manner 
of the great Edmund Kean—long legs wide apart, hands 
clasped behind him, thirsty brooding face bowed down into 
his collar, voice low and deliberate as he began “O that this 
too too solid flesh would melt,” and rising strongly thereafter, 
while his long body straightened impressively, coming out 
loudly with a lifted face on “O God! O God!” falling to 
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weaty disgust at “Fie on’t! O fie!” rising, rising to a crazy 
yell at “Heaven and earth! Must I remember—” and sinking 
to sad finality at “Frailty, thy name is woman!” 

I remember an old Dutch farmer past eighty who told 
about one of these recitals when I was ten years old. He said 
that he had heard Gil Gant do Shakespeare once and that, 
although he was only a boy of sixteen at the time, he had 
never forgotten it. The old man said that Gil Gant was “a 
born actor” and could have gone far if he had chosen to be one. 

“He had the greatest flow of language of any feller I ever 
knew,” the old man said. 

The old fellow grinned reminiscently all over his brown 
Dutch face: his broad craggy features split up into weathered 
seams, his little eyes closed, and he showed big yellow nubbins 
of horseteeth. 

“He was a great feller,” he said, “a great talker. He could 
tell one story right after another without a stop, and all with 
a choice of words it would do you good to hear. He was never 
cut out for farming—he should have been an actor.” 

After a moment, the old man added with cryptic signifi- 
cance: “Well, we all have our faults, I guess. But Gil was a 
good feller. We all liked him.” 

They had liked him so well, in fact, that for several months 
after his arrival he had been an assiduous diner out. Many a 
fat hog was slaughtered in honor of the fascinating stranger. 
Many a keg of cider was broached to oil his hypnotic tongue. 
And he found shelter for the night under the low eaves of 
many a farmhouse. And meanwhile this easy gentleman spoke 
vaguely of grand affairs. He spoke with affection of Nature 
and hinted that he might buy a farm and “settle down.” 

“For, damn it, gentlemen,” he would say, with a fine 
gesture of his hand among his hair, “I begin to weary of the 
Ways of Men. I am tired of the Falseness and Corruption of 
Mankind—the frown of the Tyrant, the fawning of the Slave, 
the sneer of the Courtier, the trickery of the Knave and the 
gullibility of the Fool. By heaven, sir,” he exclaimed as he 
took another long draught of his host’s cider, “I had rather 
my life had run its course here among simple men where 
honesty’s the only warrant to friendship, than in the Marts 
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of Gold, where a man’s worth is measured by the guinea 
stamp.” This was really how he talked. 

But after several months even the lavish hospitality of the 
Dutch began to wear a little thin. Their smile was still broad, 
but a little detached. Men did not stay so long to hear him 
talk. And the Dutch, in low asides at first, began thriftily to 
ask when Gil Gant was going to get to work. Then, just when 
his welcome was wearing threadbare, Gil married a rugged 
young Dutch woman of twenty-four who had been left the 
year before by the death of her husband, a farmer, the owner 
of a cozy little farm. 

Gilbert came back into his own. He was a landed gentleman 
now, a man of substance. And although his Dutch wife bore 
the brunt of running the farm, and gained for herself a 
grudging sympathy, her harsh and honest tongue won few 
supporters. It was said that she led him a dog’s life—but she 
also did most of the work. Meanwhile, Gil’s facile tongue 
kept wagging, he enchanted the farmers with unending stories 
of the golden world, he continued to dine out. And whatever 
his deficiencies as a farmer may have been, many a canny 
Dutchman discovered to his grief that the Englishman’s igno- 
rance did not extend to horseflesh. 

The unhastened years prowled in on leopard feet. The thin 
Englishman was still hollow in the cheeks, but he now carried 
a comfortable paunch. The thick black shock of hair was salted 
with coatse gray; the thirsty eyes grew dull and bogged; he 
walked with a gouty limp. 

One morning when she went to his room to nag him out 
of sleep, his wife found him dead of an apoplexy. His thin 
dark face, with its bladelike nose, was thrust sharply upward as 
if trying to escape strangulation. And his strange bright eyes 
stared open, holding in them the secret her harsh tongue had 
never fathomed, a passionate and obscure hunger for voyages. 

So this Englishman, whose cold brain held from its race 
the twilight intuitions of the ashen stave, the forged byrnies 
and the red rush of the Spear-Danes, and from itself the 
memory of Bow Bells and Paternoster Row, and the ripe green 
fields of England, with the hedges, the squire and the low 
gray skies, all close and small, came to his death in the ample 
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Dutch country, in a little farmhouse under the shadow of 
great barns. A destiny that leads the English to the Dutch is 
strange enough; but one that leads from Epsom into Pennsyl- 
vania over the proud coral cry of the cock is touched by that 
dark miracle of chance that makes new magic in a dusty world. 

The Englishman left a mortgage and five children. The 
oldest, a girl, he named Augusta. The other four were boys: 
Gilbert, Oliver, Emerson and John. And it was the two oldest 
of these boys, Gilbert and Oliver, who stood one summer 
morning six years after his death, by a roadside well, watching 
the Confederates on their way into Gettysburg. 

Young Gilbert, who was fifteen and the older of the two 
boys, was shorter and stockier than his brother. He had a 
tough brown body, lean and long, heavy shoulders and a big 
barrel chest. Both of the boys had powerful knobby bones, 
and strong big hands, brown and long. Both had thin angular 
faces of sallow coloring, but Gilbert’s face had more grim 
Dutch stolidity than his brother’s. 

Oliver, who was only thirteen, was more than six feet tall. 
He had very little meat on his great skeleton save long stringy 
muscles. His hands, roughened by the hard labor of the farm, 
were extraordinary: they hung from his bony wrists like big 
brown rocks. They were twice too big and too strong for his 
skinny arms. They were broad sinewy hands, without an ounce 
of fat, and with huge knuckles, but the thing one noticed 
immediately was the great length and power of the fingers. 
They dangled apishly almost to his knees, with a strong brown 
curve of the paw. But, in spite of their great power, the hands 
held curious suggestions of delicacy and skill: they were made 
to lift great weights of stone, and to work cunningly. They 
were such hands as a sculptor might have had. 

And Oliver’s thin face, too, had this curious mixture of 
roughness and delicacy: his nose was a huge angular blade, 
hooked sharply, very thin and waxen—his nostrils were merely 
slits. His mouth was thin, and marked at one corner with a 
small round deeply incised scar, which he had received from 
a fall on the ice. It gave to his face a marking of grim obstinacy, 
but the mouth was somewhat petulant and hangdog. His eyes 
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were small, cold gray and shallow—they glanced about restlessly, 
furtively, but at moments they darkened with some obscure and 
passionate hunger. He had thick brows that grew across the base 
of his skull, a bony sloping forehead, abundant dark brown 
hair and big masculine ears with tufts of hair in them. 

But as they stood there by the roadside, while the dusty 
rebels tramped past them, Oliver seemed to turn timidly, 
shyly towards the stubborn unflinching column of his broth- 
er's body. Both boys wore overalls: their big brown feet 
splayed out solidly in the dust. Gilbert stood planted on 
spread legs, paying the enemy back stare for stare with hard 
unafraid defiance. 

But that scarecrow army was in cheerful humor. It was 
going to fight; it was going to fight barefooted. In a way, it 
was going to fight because of those bare feet, and it did not 
care. For, during the morning, some of the men of Heth’s 
brigade had come in from Lee’s base at Cashtown to look for 
shoes in the town of Gettysburg. On the outskirts of that 
little town the shoeless rebels had come upon a detachment 
of Union cavalry—the fight had begun then and there. Along 
the dozen roads that led to Gettysburg the armies of both 
sides were pouring in and the town no one had wanted to 
fight in had become the greatest battlefield of the war. 

And now this marauding host, which had swung northeast- 
ward across the Rappahannock in a gesture of loot and capture, 
tramped along the road past the two boys in rags and tatters: 
it came with naked toes, wearing the stovepipe hat it had 
looted exultantly from a country store; it came, coatless and 
shirtless, magnificently shod in greased and stolen boots; it 
came shoeless, switching ironically the unctuous tails of a 
black frock coat. It streamed past without rhythm, without 
step, in noisy hilarity, apparently a dusty rabble, but really 
an army of seasoned fighting men, lean as snakes, nut brown, 
casual and alert, and able to do its twenty miles a day on a 
handful of parched corn. And as it passed, tumultuously, 
with loud good-natured jeers, it saluted the two boys. 

“Hi, Yank! Ye’d better hit out fer the woods. Jeb Stuart’s 
lookin’ fer ye.” 

“He'll be looking for you this time tomorrow,” Gil shouted 
angrily. The men roared with laughter. Frightened, Ol! drew 
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in a little closer to his brother. Gilbert spat briefly into the 
dust and stared. 

A lean young captain rode in towards the boy on a roan 
mare and reined up with a strong brown smell of sweat and 
leather. Oliver shrank back, frightened at this close odor of 
Mars, but Gilbert stood his ground. 

“Give me a drink, Yank,” said the officer, with a grin of 
white teeth between his dusty gray lips. 

“Get it yourself, Reb,” said Gil. He stared bitterly at the 
officer for a moment, then, with a sudden blaze of anger, he 
said: “I wouldn’t spit down your throat if your guts were on fire.” 

The men passing jeered their officer happily: he grinned 
again and turned to Oliver. “You look like a smart boy,” 
he said. 

In a moment Oliver stepped timidly up to the wellhead 
and drew a cup of water out of the slopping bucket. The 
man drank with a hot gulp of thirst and gave the cup back 
to the boy. Then, resting his hands upon the pommel, he 
stared down at them for a moment. 

“You boys got any cattle?” he asked. 

Oliver’s sallow face went gray. The boys had driven the 
widow’s cows from the farm during the morning and had 
hidden them in a copse of wood that flanked the meadow 
behind them. But Gil looked at the officer with hard unwaver- 
ing defiance. 

“What’s it to you?” he said. 

“Where are you hiding them, Yank? These fellows could 
use a little meat,” said the officer nodding towards the 
dusty troops. 

“Dead men don’t have to eat,” said Gil. 

The young captain laughed. “I'l! tell Jeb Stuart about you, 
Yank. That’s what I’ll do. He has a little Yank served up for 
breakfast every morning.” Then slapping his dusty gray hat 
against his boot he rode away. 

In a moment, a group of dusty men on horseback rode up 
to the well. Most of them were grave tired-looking men, past 
middle age, by their abundant whiskerage, officers of high rank. 

“Give us a drink of water, son,” their leader said. Oliver 
filled and refilled the dripping cup until all had drunk. 
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“How far are we from Gettysburg?” the leader asked. 

“It’s about twelve miles, sir,” Oliver said. 

“It’s a damn sight further comin’ than goin’,” said Gil 
savagely. “You'll find that out soon enough.” 

The officers laughed. 

“This is a fightin’ little Yankee,” said one. “Let’s give him 
to Jeb Stuart.” 

“Ah!” said Gil contemptuously. “I’ve heard that before. 
To hell with Jeb Stuart.” 

They roared with whiskered laughter, and one of them 
shouted: “Damn if he ain’t a good one!” Then they rode on. 

Then a ragged soldier came up and drank—a young man 
with lank hair, a little silk goatee and the thin reckless face 
of a Southerner. 

“Know who that feller was?” he drawled. 

“What fellow?” said Oliver. 

“The one you gave the drink to first.” 

Oliver shook his head. 

“That’s General Fitzhugh Lee,” said the soldier. “He’s old 
Bob’s nephew.” 

They were silent a moment, awed by the thunder of great 
names. Then Gil said: “That won’t do him no good where 
he’s goin’.” 

Then they stood as before watching the ragged rebels as 
they tramped past. The hot sun made a blue glister on the 
gun barrels. There was a halt. The men leaned dustily at the 
roadside on their rifles. And there was one, among the drawl- 
ing and terrible mountaineers, who sang hymns while he 
marched and preached while he waited. He was a young man 
of twenty-six, red faced, bearded, with a broad meaty nose, 
deep flat cheeks, sensual lips and a smile mixed of pleased 
complacency and idiot benignity. He was dressed in shapeless 
tags; his large odorous feet were bandaged with wound sack- 
ing; he gave off from his thick hairy body a powerful decayed 
stench. In moments of piety, his comrades called him Stinking 
Jesus, but his real name was Bacchus Pentland. 

“Hit’s a-comin’! As sure as you’re livin’, hit’s a-comin’,” 
he shouted cheerfully. And, seeing the two boys, he shouted 
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his strange message happily to them, smiling kindly with 
pleased idiocy. 

“Hit’s a-comin’, boys. Tell yore folks. Armageddon’s 
here.” 

“You don’t need to tell ’em Stinkin’ Jesus is here,” a 
mountaineer shouted. “They can smell him already.” 

Bacchus Pentland answered their roar of laughter with a 
good-humotred smile. Then, when he could be heard again 
he said: “Hit’s a-comin’! The kingdom of Christ upon the 
earth approacheth. He’ll be here a-judgin’ an’ dividin’ by 
eight o’clock tomorrow morning. I’ve got it all figgered out 
accordin’ to ’Zekiel.” 

He drew a roll of paper from the hairy bush of his chest, 
and opened up a soiled chart with elaborate biblical notations. 

“Hell, Back,” drawled a mountaineer, “you had it all fig- 
gered out accordin’ to Ebenezer at Chancellorsville, an’ all I 
got out of it was a slug of canister in my tail.” 

“That was the beginnin’ of it,” said Bacchus with a smart 
undaunted wink. He tapped his chart. “Hit all comes out 
right accordin’ to this. Hit’s a-comin’ as sure as you live. 
Christ’s kingdom is at hand.” 

“I hope He gits here before the Yanks begin to shoot,” 
said another, spitting drolly. 

And another, as he stoppered up his dripping canteen at 
the well, said: “What air you goin’ to be, Back, Brigadier or 
Vice President? I wish you’d git me a job on yore staff.” 

And other men came to the well, and drank, jeering at 
their strange fellow. He bore their mockery patiently, with 
his benign smile, touched with its tranquil idiocy, with some- 
thing inner and unearthly like the strange grin of a primitive 
Apollo. And he held the chart invitingly in his hands, turning 
from one to another, eager to debate, to persuade, to explain, 
when their laughter should dwindle away. 

Then they were ordered to resume their march and they 
moved on into battle, jesting at God and sudden death. But 
before he had passed from their hearing, Bacchus Pentland 
turned and shouted at the staring boys once more his trium- 
phant prophecy of eternal life. 
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“Hit’s a-comin’, boys. Tell yore folks hit’s a-comin’.” 

The boy Oliver stared down the road, the hard Dutch order 
of his life touched by the scarecrow gallantry of the ragged 
men, with a gray darkening of his small cold eyes as there 
arose in him the obscure and passionate hunger for voyages 
that had led from Fenchurch Street to Philadelphia. And as 
his gaze followed the burly figure of the prophet, he was 
touched by something strange and fleeting, far more remote 
than Armageddon. He had been touched by the dark finger 
of Chance, but he did not know it. 


This Bacchus Pentland was of Southern mountain stock 
that derived some of its vitality, it was said, from the loins 
of David Crockett. Bacchus had carried a gun and a chart 
from the outbreak of the war: he had enlisted in order to be 
present at Armageddon, and he had announced the coming 
of that final day at Manassas, Fredericksburg and The Wilder- 
ness. Each of his failures as a prophet only increased his belief 
in his infallibility, and enforced, after a little reflection, his 
conviction that the ending was only beginning. His comrades 
bore with him because he amused them, his power of inven- 
tion was enormous, and his heart kind and simple. And his 
officers bore with him vety cheerfully because they were able 
to find little fault with a marksman who could pick the fingers 
off a Yankee’s hand at ninety yards, and send his enemies 
into eternity with a Christian sense of having awarded them 
the honors of Paradise. For there is no commission which so 
increases a soldier’s effectiveness as one which he believes he 
has received from God. 

Wherever he went Bacchus Pentland carried his Bible and 
his chart. He had been captured at Antietam by a detachment 
of Joe Hooker’s men, and before his escape three weeks 
later—an escape which his captors did little to prevent—he 
had shouted his news of Armageddon along the length of 
McClellan's line. During the two weeks of his three-hundred- 
mile detour into Virginia, he fed sparingly on parched corn 
and the roadside carcass of an army mule, which the Divine 
Providence had bountifully left in his way. And wherever he 
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went he carried his idiotic smile, his chart and his strange 
message of the end of earth and the beginning of life. 

Perhaps, as that ragged horde tramped up the way that 
led bloodily from Virginia into Maryland, and across the 
Potomac into Pennsylvania, this prophecy of a day of wrath 
and judgment, of red tramplings in the vineyard, and an end 
to pain and labor, touched wearily in them some deep and 
obscure joy. 

So they marched on into the slaughter of July, bearing 
with them the cracked prophet who had shown the Dutch 
farmboy the first of that strange clan with which his life was 
to be mixed. 


When all the troops had gone by, the boys stood listening 
to the sudden noise of silence, the sleepy buzz of summer. 
There was a freshening of warm wind among the blades of 
corn, the drone of a bee as it reeled home drunk with pollen, 
the fading creak of a gun-carriage down the road. 

Then from a little white farmhouse set up on an elevation 
under some trees at a considerable distance from the road, 
they heard the bronze clangor of a bell, broken by the wind. 
They walked rapidly away towards the house, each lost and 
silent in the blazing pageantry of his thought. 

A woman stood in the front doorway sheltered from the 
sun by a little stoop. She held the bell in one hand, and 
shaded her eyes with the other, with the powerful gesture of 
a man. When they were still some distance away, she called 
out to them in a harsh, rasping, and impatient voice. 

“You boys hurty up! You’ve idled the whole morning away 
watching those good-for-nothing rebels. You don’t care if 
your mother, a pore old widow woman, works herself to death 
as long as you fill yore bellies. Now, I give you fair warning. 
I’m not going to put up with it any longer: you’re both of 
you big strapping men, and you’ve got to earn yore keep.” 

They accepted this tirade casually, without perturbation. 
When they came up to the door, she said more quietly, “Did 
you get the cattle put away?” 
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“Yes,” said Gil. “It’s all right. They’re in the wood.” 

“Did any of them ask you where they were?” 

“Yes,” said Gil. 

“What did you tell them?” 

“I told them,” said Gil, “to go to hell.” 

“Well,” said the widow matter-of-factly, “you boys go and 
wash up. You’re not coming in this house with those filthy 
hands. Hurry, now! You’ve kept dinner waiting half an hour.” 

She turned and went back into the house. Gilbert and 
Oliver went around to the back door. They filled a battered 
tin pan with water, pumping for each other, and lathering 
their big hands with gritty soap. 

Then they went into the kitchen for dinner. The kitchen 
was a big room with a low ceiling. There were rows of pots 
and pans upon the walls, scrubbed to a silver and copper 
glitter. There was a great oaken cupboard, a flour bin and 
shelves loaded with preserves. In the pantry there was a barrel 
of apples, a flitch of bacon and four or five fat smoked hams, 
which hung by hooks. 

The two boys sat down at a table covered by a clean blue 
linen cloth patterned with stripes and squares of black. The 
hired man, a bronzed Dutchman of middle age, sat across 
the table from them, horsily gulping his food. He looked up 
from his scoured plate after a moment, and said ironically: 
“You boys are kinda late, ain’t you? Did you enjoy your 
vacation?” 

“I’m not going to have any mote of it,” said the widow 
Gant, opening the oven door. “You’ve all got to earn your 
keep or get out.” 

“I earn my keep,” said Gil calmly. “And more, too.” 

The hired man rose, wiping his mouth dry of cider. 

“Did you see the rebs, Gil?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Gil sourly, “and smelled them too.” 

“There'll be hell a-poppin’,” said the hired man. “A Get- 
tysburg man came over this morning. He said the troops are 
camped all over the country. The rebs have been at Cashtown 
since yesterday.” 
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“Well,” said Gil, “I wish they’d shoot a few on our place. 
We need the fertilizer.” 

The grinning Dutchman went out to his work. 

Oliver and Gilbert sat together on one side of the long table 
and waited for their food. Their younger brother, Emerson, a 
boy of eleven, sat opposite them. Emerson had their mean 
features: his nose, his small gray eyes and his tight stingy 
mouth all came slyly to a focal point. 

The youngest child, John, a sensitive and delicate-looking 
boy of eight years with a shock of brown hair, sat next to 
Emerson, at the head of the table near his mother. Augusta, 
the only girl, and the oldest, helped her mother put food on 
the table. She was twenty-three years old, big brown and 
bony like her mother, with a broad high-boned face, a big 
nose, a wide straight mouth, and coarse black hair parted in 
the center and drawn tightly down. But, in spite of her rugged 
Dutch likeness to the widow, there was a strange tenderness 
and docility in Augusta. 

She had great brown eyes, as big and gentle as a cow’s: 
they gave to her gaunt face an expression of brooding tender- 
ness and fidelity. Her movements were clumsy and deliberate: 
she had none of her mother’s harshness of voice or gesture. 
She spoke little: she had been formed for obedience. 

The widow, opening the oven door again, thrust in her 
aproned hand and drew out a roasting pan with a smoking 
quarter of beef, tenderly crisped in its fat, and oozing succu- 
lently a rich gravy. Augusta cut up smoking squares of brown 
ctacklin’ bread and put it on the table. 

“God knows,” said the widow, as she ladled the pan gravy 
over the roast, “what’s going to become of us this winter. 
They’te predictin’ it will be bitter cold, and there’s no one 
on the place who’ll do any work. I’m an old widow woman, 
and there’s nothing left for me but the porehouse. They’ Il 
sell the roof over my head for taxes.” 

“Now, mother,” said Gilbert, pouring out a glass of cider 
from a pitcher on the table, “don’t start on that. I’m tired 
of hearing it. I do my work and so does OIL.” 

“We'll starve before the winter’s out,” she said gloomily, 
putting the roast on the table. Then she went to the cupboard 
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and returned with a great platter of cold jellied smearcase. 
Augusta meanwhile piled a bowl with meaty smoking ears 
of yellow corn, and filled other dishes with hot string beans, 
spinach, sliced tomatoes, and mashed potatoes, whipped to a 
creamy froth. She put these on the table and returned a moment 
later with a covered boat of thick gravy. The two women then 
sat down at opposite ends of the table and began to eat. 

Gilbert grasped a carving knife and a steel in his great 
hands, and after setting up a briefly appetizing clangor, 
speared the roast to its heart with the long tines of a meatfork, 
and carved off rich savory slabs of the rare beef. Then he 
served the women, John, Oliver and himself, pausing finally 
to stare grimly at Emerson’s mean greedy eyes. 

“You ain’t helped me yet,” Emerson whined nasally. 

He stretched his skinny hand forth for the meatfork. Gilbert 
tapped him smartly across his knuckles with the steel. He 
yelped in angry pain. 

“Those who don’t work,” said Gilbert, “don’t eat.” 

“You leave that child alone, Gil,” said the widow. She 
speared a slice of beef and put it on the boy’s plate. 

“Your brother’s right about you,” she said harshly. “You’ re 
not worth your salt.” 

“What’ve I done?” whined Emerson. 

“Nothing,” said Gilbert. “That’s what you’ve done— 
nothing. You haven’t done any of your chores, and if I had 
my way you wouldn’t eat.” 

There was the silence of confession for a moment. Then 
Gil concluded with emphasis: “I do my work. I eat. Oll does 
his work. He eats. You don’t do your work. You don’t eat.” 

“Now that’s enough, Gil,” said the widow. “Don’t tease 
the child any more.” 

“Mother,” said Oliver nervously and eagerly, “I talked to 
the rebels. I gave General Fitzhugh Lee a drink of water.” 

“You were a fool to do it,” growled Gilbert. “I’d have 
seen them in hell first.” 

“Pore fellows,” said the widow, “I suppose they’re worn 
out. God knows, there’s enough trouble in the world without 
tramping all the way from Virginia looking for more.” 

As he heard the strange name of Virginia, Oliver’s cold 
furtive eyes darkened again with their obscure hunger. 
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“They were a seedy-looking lot,” said Gil. “They looked 
as if they hadn’t eaten for the last month.” 

“I hope they leave us alone,” the widow said. “I’ve trouble 
enough making ends meet as it is, and if the rebels roost 
upon me we'll be eaten out of house and home.” 

“Mother,” said Oliver, with the same eager nervousness, 
“one of the rebels had his feet wrapped up in old rags, and 
he kept shouting to us that the end of the world is here. He said 
that Armageddon is coming tomorrow and to tell everyone to 
get ready.” 

“He was crazy,” said Gil definitely, “and you’re a fool for 
listening to such talk. I don’t pay no attention to it.” 

“He may not be far wrong,” said the widow Gant. “It will 
be the end of the world sure enough for many a pore soldier, 
and maybe for some of the rest of us if the fighting comes 
this way.” 

But, as they sat there listening to the sleepy drone of July 
jarred only faintly by the guns, it was hard to believe that 
the ends of the earth had met in so quiet a land. Gilbert took 
a long draught of cider and put his glass down reflectively. 

“Mother,” he said at length, “I’ve decided to go away. I’m 
going to Baltimore to learn a trade.” 

Oliver turned quickly to him with stopped breath. Augusta 
stared quietly with her great faithful eyes. The widow made 
no answer for a moment. 

She leaned thoughtfully forward on her bony elbows. 

“Well, Gil,” she said quietly at last, “if you want to go I 
won't try to stop you. You’re getting big enough to support 
yourself. We’re pore folks and I’ve never been able to do 
much for you. But you’re a good boy, and a hard worker, 
and I know you'll get along.” 

“Mother,” said Oliver huskily. “Mother. Let me go with 
Gil.” 

She started violently, and turned upon him. 

“No!” she cried fiercely, in strong fear. “No!” 

Her bony fingers trembled. In a moment she spoke more 
calmly, with a kind of prayer in her voice. “Why, Ollie,” she 
said, “my little Ollie. You don’t want to go and leave me 
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yet, do you? You don’t want to leave your pore old mother 
all alone, do you?” 

“Please, Mother!” said Oliver dryly, desperately. “I want 
to go with Gil.” 

She looked, with pain, with an old familiar terror, into his 
eyes, darkening now with her old enemy—a strange Norse 
hunger for voyages that she could not understand, darkening 
with the ghost of the Stranger that she had lost, and that 
stood specter-wise here now in his son, that she could not 
bear to lose. 

“Why, Ollie,” she coaxed desperately, “Ollie. You’ re only 
a child, son. You mustn’t leave me yet.” 

She seized his big hands in her bony grip, and dry lipped, 
gtay faced, he answered her desperate stare. 

“No. You stay here with Mother for a while, Ol,” said 
Gilbert decisively. “You’re not old enough to leave home 
yet. Pll send for you when the time comes.” 

His downright bluntness released their tension. Oliver 
slumped dejectedly in his chair. The women rose and began 
to clear the table. 

Then, over the drowsy heat of the day, there came to them 
faint broken sounds from the road—of men who sang old 
songs as their bodies swung wearily in saddles, of hoofbeats 
dumb with dust, a faint creak of leather, a clink of bit and 
sabre, but all so drowsed in the sleepy day that they seemed 
to come from a remote and elfin world. 

The widow went to the door and looked out with shaded 
eyes. Gilbert looked up inquiringly. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Cavalry going by—pore fellows,” she said. 

Oliver got up suddenly and went to the door. 

“I can see the light upon their bridles,” he said. “But it 
all sounds so far away.” 

He turned to Gilbert with a strange calm excitement, 
brooding and suppressed. 

“Gil! Gil! How long will they go by?” 

“How should I know?” said Gilbert surlily. “Do you expect 
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them to parade every day for your benefit?” he asked ironi- 
cally. “They can’t go by forever, you know.” 

Oliver turned toward the road again, with the old hunger 
darkening in his eyes. 

If they only could! (he thought). If they only could! 


The next day they heard the blasting thunder of great guns. 
During the night Lee had come through on his white horse, 
with the rest of his 70,000 ragged men. 

Save for the tremor of the guns nothing disturbed the hot 
blue peace of the countryside. The boys brought the cows 
back to the fields, studded with the hot dry legions of the 
daisies. And they went stubbornly about their manful work, 
rising in the dark before dawn to go to the milking, doing 
half a day’s hard labor before the armies began to fight. 

The rumors of blood and battle rolled back to them: Gil 
spat grimly when he heard of the first day’s work and the 
retreat of Meade’s army to Cemetery Hill. Then, after a quiet 
night and forenoon, while the troops dug in, the terrible 
fighting of the second day began. 

Bacchus Pentland toiled up the grim slope of Little Round 
Top, shooting his enemies dead among the savage rocks of 
the place and crying his news of Armageddon as he came in 
among them clubbing with a brainred gunstock. He was shot 
through the groin and ripped up the leg with a bayonet, but 
he managed to get back to the Wheat Field, where he fought, 
painting the grain with blood until his blistered hands stuck 
to the gun barrel. Then night came, and delirium, and he 
was carried back beyond the road to a field hospital, oblivious 
alike of the coming of the Lord and the cursing mercy of the 
surgeons who had no time for wounds that did not need the 
terrible execution of the meatsaw and the cleaver. 

Then morning came and the end of rebellion, as the ragged 
men charged straight across the fields against that hill of death 
and union. They melted, formed again, toiled to the cannon’s 
barrel, and were erased. The drawling mountaineer, the ten- 
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ant farmer had fought to the end for the slaves they had 
never owned—had left one more myth of chivalry and knight- 
hood for the exploitation of those three assiduous and innu- 
merable quacks: the Major, the Senator and the Lady. 

It was over. Lee drew his broken army together and on the 
night of the Fourth, with superb manipulations, fell back 
through the hills towards Maryland while, in torrential rain, 
stabbed with flashes of lightning, Jeb Stuart’s battered 
horsemen fought to hold the pass at Monterey, and gave 
bloodily to the retreating army its hour of precious escape. 

No more. No More. 

On Sunday, which was the Fifth, Gil hitched up the rig 
and drove the family over the mired roads to the little village 
that had gained its eternity in three days. The farmers stood 
ruefully in among the ruined grain that was soaked in the 
blood of an army that had come to devour it. 

The victorious army breathed wearily, collecting itself 
slowly, and, unable to follow its beaten enemy, sent out a 
brigade of cavalry to harry it. Over the fields the stretcher 
bearers moved with the wounded, taking them from the 
sopping canvas of field hospitals to dryer quarters. 

And from the humid earth there rose the green carrion 
stench of rotting limbs, which the surgeons had piled up in 
heaps, and the corrupt smell of the dead men, weltering into 
the mud with putrid deliquescence. The unburied rebels still 
lay upon the field: they sprawled thick and gray in the casual 
postures of violent death among the rocks of Little Round 
Top and Culp’s Hill, they lay upon the Wheat Field and in 
the Peach Orchard, and across that open shot-mown land 
where Pickett’s men had charged they lay, rotting into the 
eatth. Wheeling low above the field with flapping screech, 
the rednecked vultures plunged downward to their feast. 

Gilbert stared at the friendless bodies with satisfaction. But 
Oliver strode across the fields peering into the corrupt blur of 
the faces, searching for one that he had seen listening to the 
language of the lost world, the forgotten faces. He did not find it. 

Over the field of Armageddon lay the trampled corn, the 
broken wall, the yellow pollution of death. 

There were new lands. Where? When? 
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The Western Front 


from City of God 


E. L. Doctorow 


In 1917, my father’s naval training completed 
he received his ensign’s commission 

and shortly thereafter sailed as a signal officer 
on a troopship to Europe 

Still in the wrong-colored uniform 

Among deckloads of backpacking, leg-putteed doughboys. 

But then, mysteriously, or perhaps not at all 
mysteriously, 

His rank having been conferred by an institution 
that wasn’t Annapolis, 

He was assigned to land duty in the trenches 

as a naval observer of ground-war communications. 

It ts true, communication was his specialty 

as it has been the specialty of all men in my family 

at least since my grandfather came to America in 1887 
and took up the printer’s trade. 

Of course he knew that light shutters and semaphoring 
depended on the open sea 
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but telegraphy and telephony, on which the army relied, 
were just as useless in the trenches 

when the bartage that preceded every German attack 
blasted away in a couple of salvos 
the cables and wires 

so painstakingly laid to battalion headquarters, 

And when the telegraph lines strung on poles 

along the supply roads, and railroad spurs, 
and past the ordnance dumps and field hospitals 

from regimen back to division 

needed only one pole of shaved and creosoted pine 
to rise in the air as if launched 

by the thousand-pound shell of a heavy howitzer 
and as if it were a lance thrown by Achilles 
with streamers of wire like a comet’s tail 

to leave a general as ignorant of the truth of his 
battle 

as some wretched infantryman crouching alone 
inside his uniform 

and the protracted, continuous roar of a distant 
bombardment 

the answer in impenetrable war code to his inquiries. 

My observant father understood this at a glance, 

It didn’t take an Einstein, he said to me with a 
laugh, 

War was the emergent property of human thought, 

As stolidity is the emergent property of molecules of 
oak. 

Responding to the navy’s deepest hopes for him 
he cross-dressed, donning the khaki tunic and tinpot 
of the dead signal lieutenant who had been his 
host 

And while the air whistled and concussed 
and the earth all around him rose and fell 
like the heaviest sea 

he took command of the surviving soldiers of the 
signal company 
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still from their giant wooden spools unwinding 
new lines of communication as the old ones 
were blown to bits 
Or lofting from their upraised hands the carrier 
pigeons 
that returned magically as spiraling clumps of blooded 
feathers, 
And re-created them a company of runners, 
dispatching two-man teams 
to carry the front’s intelligence to headquarters 
and relay the staff commands to the front, 
because runners were the only thing that worked, 
although the news they brought 
might be an hour or more behind the action. 
Now for the longest time the American general Pershing 
had kept his fresh armies intact under his own command 
But in 1917, with things getting worse for the Allies 
Whose total dead, British and French, by then numbered 
something over four million men 
most of them having died obedient, young, dumbfounded, 
and in the enlisted ranks, 
elements of the American Second Army, to which 
my father had been attached as naval observer, 
were deployed under French command 
along the southern reaches of the broad battleground 
that stretched from the Belgian coast on the North Sea 
southeasterly in a great crescent of devastation 
to the Swiss border at Bernevesin. 
So I picture my father in the state of war 
a state neither French nor German nor American 
but founded to contest all sense and meaning. 
Very flares lighted the night sky a radiant mustard 
Shells blew in sizzling flashes, like ground lightning 
And in the acrid white fog of the following sunlit 
morning 
when the German infantry was understood to be finally 
advancing 
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behind the forward-creeping bursts of mortars and 
field pieces 
that were the footfalls of approaching Death 
to the young men in the trenches 
he found himself the last surviving runner 
of the signal company he had come to observe 
but had passionately adopted 
The man beside him having flung out his arms 
and dropped to his knees for a final prayer 
in their open-field run back to the trenches. 
Now I have no proof of this, but in the years I was his 
son at home, 
his older son Ronald away at his world war 
my father liked to take us to the Sunday games 
of the New York football Giants. 
They played in the old Polo Grounds at Coogan’s Bluff. 
We sat in the sun, I ate a bag of peanuts, he smoked 
his cigar. 
And he would be knowledgeably silent amid the noisy 
expertise of the men around us. 
I loved the green grass field with the white stripes 
and the sound of the punt that would boom 
through the stadium 
a long moment after the ball was kicked. I rooted 
for the Giants, always, but he liked close games 
and plays that outsmarted the opponent, no matter by 
whom. 
He loved the runners of the game, for instance, 
in the post-war, “Crazy Legs” Hirsch of the 
L.A. Rams 
who brought a crowd to its feet with his quick cuts 
and feints and spins 
and who, with his leaps over tacklers, his high- 
stepping, heart-stopping evasions of sudden arrest, 
all suggestive of a comic intelligence, 
could make a run, no matter how short, 
last longer than anyone had a right to expect. 
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And I have no proof of this, but I think my father 
remembered his own runs under fire 
as an inexplicable survival 

and sought to soothe his terrible remembrances 
with the aesthetic abstraction of football 

a military game with lines and rules and no great 
or lasting consequences. 

In any event, he had brought the orders to retreat 
but found them anticipated. 

The ranks were falling back the way he had come. 

In the trenches dead men were slumped in small heaps 
as if consoling one another in their grief 
for the damage they’d sustained 

Or they stood, bayonets fixed, floridly alert 
poised and awaiting the attack 

their internal organs having ruptured 

in the concussed vacuum of a shell burst. 

He made his way transversely through the zigzagged 
trenches 

looking for someone to whom he could report 

but finding only rats cavorting in the shit and mud 
among the stores of biscuit and torn limbs, 

Rats trajecting like small shells in every direction 
as he approached. 

He stumbled over a young soldier lying 
with the muzzle of his own rifle in his mouth 
and his head resting in an amalgam 
of brain and mud. 

My father stopped and hunkered down and, 
for the first time since coming to France, 
felt close enough to someone to mourn him. 

This boy had been unable to endure 
the hours and hours of cannonade 

that my father had barely heard 
as he took upon himself the urgencies of battle. 

But now it opened up on him, as if he were this fellow’s 
heir, 
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The terrible din, mechanical yet voiced as human, 
a thunderous chest-beating boast of colossal, 
spittingly cruel, brutish and vindictive fury 

which he imagined as the primordial conversation, 

when a tank loomed above him, the muddied treads 
rampaging in air, 

and in a great grinding spankling roar 
spanned the trench and brought a rain of oil 
in the darkness upon him. 

Now friends I know this is Ancient History 
as ancient as our grade-school teachers 

whom we hold in our memories with the same 
condescension. 

I know that. I know the bones of the First World War 
are impressed in the continent’s tectonic plates 

under the weight of the bones buried over them. 

That Europe’s beaches are adrift with sanded bone 

That her farmers in their fields plow up loops 
of chained vertebrae 

Her rivers at night are luminous with the risen 
free radicals of calcification 

And the archaeologists of her classical cities 
find skulls in tiers under the streets. 

But listen for a moment. All history has contrived 
to pour this beer into your glass, 

it has brought the sad, jeaned lady at the bar’s end 
her Marlboros, 

given the mirror behind those bottles its 
particular tarnish 

and, not incidentally, lit us in this neon-blue light 
of illusory freedom. 

How old was my father, twenty-four, twenty-five? 

Here he was, a sailor, a lover of the sea, 
steeped in the earth’s muck, 

a young man defending a country not his own, 

a runner run to ground, 

everything he’d made of himself negated somehow 
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in the wholehearted bestowal of his youth 

and with an army of Huns hurdling over his prostrate 
form. 

Not that he was a political innocent— 

He’d learned from his father, my grandfather Isaac, 
the printer, 

the sweet values of the civil religion, socialism. 

He knew the German boys who would kill him if he moved 
were closer to him in what they had 
to gain or lose 

than they were to the generals, and the regal families 
who directed them. 

He knew that society was structured vertically not 
laterally 

and that for a moment before the war had flared 
across Europe 

not just the artists and intellectuals in the cafés 
of Paris and Vienna and Berlin 

who wrote their aesthetic manifestos on cloth napkins 
and held their smoking Gauloises and Navy Cuts 
between their thumbs and forefingers, 

but the people working in the factories and digging in 
the coal mines for their pittances 

and the schoolteachers, shop assistants, and streetcar 
conductors, 

proposed that they were not French or German or Italian 
but members of the universal working class 
that spanned all borders 
and was universally enslaved to capitalism 
and its monarchical appurtenances 
and its nationalist ideologies that were pure 
bullshit. 

Ah the twenty-eighth of June, a bitter chill it was 
when a Serbian, Princip, blew away 
the Hapsburg archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
but more disastrously the Austrian Socialist party, 
whose betrayed members were soon enlisting 
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alongside everyone else. 

But my father’s thoughts at this time, I will venture, 
were as follows: 

his mother, his father, his sweetheart Ruth, 

his sister Sophie, his sister Mollie and, 
not to make him less human than he was, 

the French girl in the coastal town of Villedieu 
who had come to draw water from the well 
in the square where he sat with his mates 
under the awning of the Café Terrasse de la Gare 
drinking white wine and eating bread and cheese. 

But what exactly do you think when you think of 
someone? 

You don’t think in photographs, you don’t think in 
flashbacks, as the movies claim 
(what else can they do?) 

You may see a gesture that fades before it appears 
leaving only a sense of its fidelity 

If you hear a voice it is a sample, barely realized 
more like the sound of a moral nature. 

The thought of someone is a not quite visualized 
and almost inaudible 
presence in your mind 
—perhaps not even in your mind— 

of your own assembled affections 

an order of sensations very much your own, 

like a wordless song you sing to yourself 

or a fervent prayer you do not bring to speech 

in praise of the unutterable specificity of character. 

The thought of his mother, Ben felt as his own 
irrepressible adoration of her 

His little Mama, whom he loved to tease and dance 
around the kitchen 

till whatever wrong thing he had done 
was washed away in her laughter. 

His quiet Papa, slender and straight, with a head of 
fine white hair 
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and the cheekbones of the Siberian steppes 
was his own intellectual formation 
the assumptions he wasn’t aware of as assumptions 
that proposed the questions he was likely to ask. 
His sweetheart Ruth was his longing for life 
the form of his aching loneliness 
The American beauty 
who stood like the Statue of Liberty in his mind 
Steadfast, loyal, Manhattan-born, like himself, 
configured as the promise of the new world, 
and supersedent of the historical disaster 
that was Europe 
that his immigrant parents had despaired of 
and where he lay pressed against the near trench wall 
with an army of Huns hurdling over his prostrate form. 
This should have then the final moment of our family’s 
European connection 
when, the advance having gone past him, supporting 
enemy troops 
came scuttling down the trenches looking for living 
Allies they could kill 
Food, boots, ammunition they could salvage, 
and my father, hearing them in the adjoining angle 
of the zigzagged trench 
summoned up a last remembrance of the old world 
Yiddish 
he’d heard in his childhood on Stanton Street— 
a Germanic dialect to hush and soften and make melodic 
that language of expectorated shrapnel— 
And shouted from cupped hands, re-Prussianed, he hoped, 
an order to the approaching soldiers 
to stop their goddamn malingering 
and move out before he had their asses court-martialed, 
ot words to that effect, 
Which they did to his astonishment. And then he lay 
against the other trench wall as a few minutes later 
the Huns leapt over in retreat, 
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a counterattack having been mounted which would 
by midnight leave everything as it had been before 
except of course for the thousands of fresh 
corpses, 
a fact my father understood when, roused up 
by the Limeys and the Frogs, 
he climbed over the top and ran forward, bayonet poised 
into the littered sulfurous hell 
of No-Man’s-Land 
a maniac animal scream issuing from him 
while his mind quietly assured him that the true soul 
is finally left inviolable by circumstance. 
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The Royal Prayer 
Ismail Kadare 


As the army prepared to set out on its homeward march 
with my body, leaving behind only my blood gathered in a 
leaden vessel, I felt for a while that the world had fallen silent 
forever. But then I heard the rumbling of the iron chariots 
and the trampling of hooves growing fainter in the distance, 
and I realized that I had been left here on my own. 

I had heard my father say, as he had heard his father 
say, that all aberration, memory, fury and vengeance are 
imprinted in a man’s blood. And yet it seems that I was the 
first monarch whose blood was so violently pressed out of his 
body on these cursed plains. 

My corpse—limbs, crowned head, hair, my gray chest with 
the wound in its center—was carried to Anatolia, taking noth- 
ing with it. Everything remained here, and I have come to 
believe that my viziers had done this to elude the shadow of 
my blood. 

Thus they left, abandoning me here in this tomb, with an 
oil lamp above me burning day and night. I thought they 
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would be quick to return, to attack Europe, now that the 
road lay open, or at least to pay homage to me, to show that 
they had not forgotten me. But spring came and went, as 
did summer, and then another spring, but no one came. 

Where were they, what were they doing? Three years 
passed, seven, thirteen. Here and there a lone traveler stop- 
ping at my tomb brought me smatterings of news from the 
world. I wanted to shout—“Serves you right, Bayezid my 
son!” —when I heard that Tamerlane had battled his way into 
Ankara and locked him in an iron cage like a savage beast. 

So this was the reason why they had stayed away so long. 
My curse had struck my son who had killed his brother, 
Yakub, and perhaps even me, to seize my throne. 

When there is no hope, time passes so much mote slowly 
than when hope exists. Blood does not lose its power as it 
congeals. Even dry, powdered over the walls of the leaden 
vessel, it only grows wilder. 

A curse upon you, people of the Balkans, who charged me 
to set out in my old age and lay down my life on these plains! 
Above all, a curse upon you for my solitude! 

The twentieth year passed, and still there was no news. 
The twenty-fifth year. The fortieth. I had begun to believe 
that all had been lost forever, when I heard a familiar rumbling 
clatter. It is not difficult to tell when incensed men are about 
to charge. “Here they come!” I said, “Here come my Turks!” 
New commanders will have risen, new viziers and, needless 
to say, a new generation of men. I was ready to offer my 
death to my people, to give them my blessing, when I realized 
that these were not Turks approaching. 

The Balkan peoples were out to slaughter each other on 
the Plains of Kosovo. This time Serbs and Albanians had 
hoisted their emblems: the Albanians, the Catholic cross; the 
Serbs, the Orthodox. 

“Butcher each other, you wild Balkan men!” I muttered, 
renewing my curse on them. 

But even without my curse they were determined to trample 
one another into the ground. They had set out on this course 
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of destruction six hundred, seven hundred years before my 
campaign. They had reached a temporary truce in these flat- 
lands, only to resume their terrible slaughter with even more 
viciousness than before. 

I must say I felt great joy at hearing them taunt each other. 
But soon enough my joy began to fade. Their fury was so 
protracted that even I, an outsider, grew weary. 

Many years passed this way. Seventy, then a hundred and 
seventy. The oil lamp with its dim flame burned and burned 
in my tomb. New Sultans with ancient, ever-recurring names 
appeared—Mehmet, Murad, Suleyman, Ahmet, Murad, Meh- 
met—only to fall, one after the other, into oblivion. They 
had managed to bring half of Europe to its knees, but now, 
weary, they began to fall back. The Christian Cross turned 
out to be more powerful than it had seemed. Our Crescent 
withdrew from Vienna, the Hungarian flatlands, somber Po- 
land, Ukraine, Crimea and finally the Balkan lands, which I 
believe we had loved the most. Perhaps we picked up the 
Balkan people’s madness and they picked up our sluggishness. 
In the end we parted forever, each to our own destiny. 

I remained more solitary than ever, with the pale flame of 
the oil lamp above me, a sorrowful crown. 

And the Balkans, instead of trying to build something 
together, attacked each other again like beasts freed from 
their iron chains. Their songs were as wild as their weapons. 
And the prophecies and proclamations were terrible. “For 
seven hundred years I shall burn your towers! You dogs! For 
seven hundred years I shall cut you down!” the bards sang. 
And what they declared in their songs was invariably done, 
and what was done was then added to their songs, as poison 
is added to poison. 

Time has flown. Five hundred years passed since the day 
I fell. Then five hundred seventy. Then six hundred. I am 
still here, alone in my tomb with the flame of the charred 
oil lamp, while their din, like the roar of the sea, never ends. 

From time to time the wind brings shreds of tattered news- 
paper, thrown away by travelers. From these I learn what is 
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going on all around. The surprising names of viziers and 
countries: NATO. R. Cook. Madeleine Albright. The slaughter 
of children in Drenicé. Milosevic. Mein Kampf. Again the 
name of the woman vizier. At times, my name too appears 
amongst theirs: Murad I. 

Allah, I have been so tired for over six hundred years now, 
a Moslem monarch all alone in the middle of the vast Christian 
expanses. During my worst hours I am seized by the suspicion 
that maybe my blood is the origin of all this horror. I know 
this is a crazed suspicion and yet, in this nonexistence in 
which J am, I beg you: Finally grant me oblivion, My Lord! 
Make them temove my blood from these cold plains. And 
not just the leaden vessel, but make them dig up the earth 
around where my tent stood, where drops of my blood spat- 
tered the ground. O Lord, hear my prayer! Take away all the 
mud around here, for even a few drops of blood are enough 
to hold all the memory of the world. 


—translated from the Albanian 
by Peter Constantine 
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Ghostwritten 
David Mitchell 


The subway train in Tokyo was as crammed as a cattle- 
wagon. Crammed with organs, wrapped in meat, wrapped 
in clothes. Silent and sweaty. I was half-afraid some fool 
would crush the vials prematurely. Our Minister of Science 
had explained to me exactly how the package worked. When 
I ripped open the seal and pressed the three buttons simulta- 
neously, I would have one minute to get clear before the 
solenoids shattered the vials, and the great cleansing of the 
world would begin. 

I put the package on the baggage rack and waited for the 
appointed minute. I focused my alpha telepathy, and sent 
messages of encouragement to my cocleansets in various metro 
trains throughout Tokyo. 

I studied the people around me. The honored unclean, 
the first to be cleansed. Dumb. Sorry. Tired. Mind-rotted. 
Mules, in a never-ending whirlpool of lies, pain and igno- 
rance. I was a few inches away from a baby, in a woolly cap, 
strapped to its mother’s back. It was asleep and dribbling 
and smelled of toddlers’ marshiness. A girl, I guessed from 
the pink Minnie Mouse sewn onto the cap. Pensioners who 
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had nothing to look forward to but senility and wheelchairs 
in lonely magnolia “homes.” Young salarymen, supposedly in 
their prime, their minds conditioned for greed and bullying. 

I had the life and death of those lowlives in my hands! 
What would they say? How would they try to dissuade me? 
How would they justify their insectoid existences? Where 
could they start? How could a tadpole address a god? 

The carriage swayed, jarred and the lights dipped for a 
moment into brown. 

Not well enough. 

I remembered His Serendipity’s words that morning. “I 
have seen the comet, far beyond the farthest orbit of the 
mundane mind. The New Earth is approaching. The judge- 
ment of the vermin is coming. By helping it along a little, 
we are putting them out of their misery. Sons, you are the 
chosen agents of the Divine.” 

In those last few moments, as we pulled into the station, 
His Serendipity fortified me with a vision of the future. 
Within three short years His Serendipity is going to enter 
Jerusalem. In the same year Mecca is going to bow down, 
and the Pope and the Dalai Lama will seek conversion. The 
Presidents of Russia and the US petition for His Serendipi- 
ty’s patronage. 

Then, in July of that year, the comet is detected by observa- 
tories all over the world. Narrowly missing Neptune, it ap- 
proaches Earth, eclipsing the Moon, blazing even in the 
midday sky over the airfields and mountain ranges and cities 
of the world. The unclean rush out and welcome this latest 
novelty. And that will be their undoing! The Earth is bathed 
in microwaves from the comet, and only those with high 
alpha quotients would be able to insulate themselves. The 
unclean die, retching, scratching out their eyes, stinking of 
their own flesh as it cooks on their bones. The survivors begin 
the creation of Paradise. His Serendipity will reveal himself 
as His Divinity. A butterfly emerging from the chrysalis of 
his body. 

I feel into the perforated sports bag, and I rip open the 
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seal. I have to flick the switches and hold them down for 
three seconds to set the timer. One. Two. Three. The New 
Earth is coming. History is ticking. I zip the bag shut, let it 
fall to my feet and shunt it surreptitiously under a seat with 
the back of my heel. The compartment is so crammed that 
none of the zombies notice. 

The will of His Serendipity. 

The train pulls into the station, and— 

I hear the noises under the manhole cover, but I dared 
not, dared not listen to its words. 

If the noises ever become words—not now, not yet. Not 
ever. Where would it end? 

I entered the current that flowed to the escalators, and 
away from there. 

Over my shoulder, the train accelerated into the fumey 
darkness. 
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The French Generals 


Whenever Jesus appears at the murky well, 
I am there with my five hundred husbands. 
It takes Jesus all day to mention their names. 


The growing soul longs for mastery, but 
The small men inside pull it into misery. 
It is the nature of shame to have many children. 


Earth’s name is “Abundance of Desires.” The serpent 
Sends out his split tongue and waves it 
In the air scented with so many dark Napoleons. 


A general ends his life in a small cottage 
With damp sheets and useless French franc notes; 
He keeps his plans of attack under the mattress. 


I have said‘to the serpent: “This ts your house.” 
I bring in newspapers to make his nest cozy. 
It’s the nature of wanting to have many wives. 


Sturdy rafters in lifejackets are pulled down 
Till their toes touch the bottom of the Rogue River. 
Wherever there is water there is someone drowning. 


Paying the Mortgage 


You and I live here, along with many furry moles. 
You and I have nowhere to live but with the moles; 
We owe the mortgage on the house of Sorrow. 
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Our house is roofed with the shingles of Parting. 
On the porch, children slide off their mothers’ knees. 
The door leads inward to silent wives and husbands. 


We go through dozens of calculations 
To bind up the loose hair. Even 
Aristotle finds himself caught in his dark reason. 


It’s too late to move now, Friends. We’ll have to pay 
For years—yes!—and the interest rate is fixed. 
It will require our lives, as it did our parents’. 


Hundreds of scholars work in the basement. 
They are good students of the ten thousand things. 
Without them we would be at war forever. 


There is only one mortgage and so many forms of payment! 
There is one peace and so many forms of war. 
The furry shadows are bringing gifts to the door. 
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Susan Wood 


Her Father’s Coat: Anna Freud, 1982 


And take upon’s the mystery of things, 
As if we were God's spies... 
King Lear 


It’s Papa’s coat she’s wrapped in, 
his old wool Lodenmantel/, like a child 


wrapped in a blanket of green leaves, 
green as lindens taising their arms 


over the little park just off the Ringstrasse. 
They lost her there once. No, it was her Kinderfrau— 


it was Josefine who got lost! Mama was watching Sophie. 
This is not Vienna. This is Hampstead Heath, 


where every afternoon promptly at three 
Alice wheels her out to see the children 


playing by the lily pond. Inside the Lodenmantel 
she’s a child again, tiny as Thumbelina 


on her leafy pad. She’s kept the coat embalmed 
for more than forty years, cleaned and hanging 


in her closet. You can’t do that with a body. 
It’s hard to see who’s here, really, though the light 


cuts like a scalpel across the water’s face. 
There’s Anna, Papa’s little Schwartzer Teufel, 
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sailing a boat on the mirrored surface 
of the pond, like the big one the children sailed in 


the day when she was left behind. She bit her lip 
and didn’t cry. Her Papa was so proud 


he kissed her. He never kissed her. 
Over there, some little girls are dancing in a ring. 


Could it be Herr Professor’s daughters— 
Mathilde, Sophie, and the baby, Anna? 


Or maybe it’s the aunts come back again, 
back from the ovens of Treblinka 


back from Auschwitz and Theresienstadt. 
Once the SS came and took her 


in their big black car, but then she tricked them, 
like Gretel in the fairy tale. Come /et’s away to prison: 


We two alone. . . . But that’s another story and stories 
bleed and run, soupy as the English weather. 


Everyone is gone now, all her relations. Everyone, 
even Dorothy. Next to Papa she loved Dorothy best. 


She didn’t care what people said. In hospital, 
for next of kin she wrote Jo-Fz, her chow. 


She was only joking. Half-joking, anyway. 
She’s so small here, under the leaves. 


She thinks she’s lost in the forest and Papa 
will never find her. Or she’s the third sister, 


a wish locked in a casket. Papa said 
the third was Death and every man 
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must choose her. Now she’s the only one left, 
the youngest and the fairest, but all her words 


are lame, hobbling like an old woman 
leaning on a stick. She wants the dream back, 


the one she had so long ago. Papa was wandering 
through the hills, dressed in this very coat! 


He wept because he missed her so. She wants 
to tell him not to cry, she’ll find him soon. 


She burrows deeper in the coat and thinks 
it covers her just like the swan covered Leda 


with his great white wings. He was a god. 
Surely this is the mystery of things. 
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Two Poems by Sarah Getty 


The Earth Is Saying 


Roots and rocks emerge from the forest path like half- 
spoken thoughts, 

or as Thoreau would put it, the earth is saying “rock.” And 
saying “root,” 

too, and tiny bright red mushrooms and green moss worn 
smooth like a poem 

one’s fingered for years. Bedraggled cattails, a few yellow, 
early-fallen 

leaves, but summer lingers—the scented air is warm and 
spangled with sun- 

lit motes. Roots make earthen steps, but here, where my 
favorite tree 

stands like the pine in a Japanese poem, roots multiply, so 
that I need 


to walk with care on the uneven earth. But I need to get 
near this tree, I need 

it for a poem, recycled from the Japanese. As I walk, I need 
my thoughts 

to take in the rocks and roots, those thoughts still half-spoken 
by the earth. 

But this is silly—I am old enough to know that neither the 
earth nor the sun 

thinks, or cares what I think, or needs to be put in a poem. 
Nor does a tree. 

It is presumption to think this, or think that to be old, and 
to walk in the fall 

woods and say that the earth is uttering rocks is all right 
because one is a poet. 
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Nor will it do to think about one’s age in the fall woods, or 
write poems 

about leaves turning, hair and seasons turning, etc. There is 
no need 

for a poem like that—it has been done already by plenty of 
other poets. 

Even the pine, looking so Japanese here by the pond where 
yellow leaves fall 

and float and lily pads like green plates serve up their white 
blooms—this tree, 

so poetic, has no wish to be recycled into something that is — 
only a thought 

and not a living thing rooted in the earth while all its needles 
shine in the sun. 


So, like the woodman in the old poem, I'll spare that tree 
and let the sun- 

shine fall wordless on the still pond and the golden needles 
fallen on the earth. 

Tli walk without thinking and just look at the roots as they 
spring from the earth 

and the rocks that crop up over eons like stubborn, 
monotonous thoughts. 

Recycling is for cans and jars. I’ll let the woods surround 
my thoughts, 

but not enter them. I’ll pocket no leaf or ted mushroom to 
prompt my need 

to write poems, although it’s a true proverb: “There’s nothing 
new under the sun,” 


and poets have long walked in the yellow woods and felt 
how the fall sun 

was warm, but not quite like summer, and seen leaves falling 
and had a thought 

or two about getting old and how everything recycles. And 
if I need to root 

around and find a tree for a poem, who’s to say no? The 
eatth? The rocks? 
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Leonardo’s The Coztion of a Hemisected Man 
and Woman 


Pen and ink, 10'/, x 8 inches 
RL 19097v 


A man with angelic locks and a woman 
with no head are sketched 7» flagrante, standing 
up. Or rather, e stands, while she levitates 


at a convenient height, not having a leg 
to stand on. They are hemisected not side- 
to-side, like Aristophanes’ poor human 


halves, but (as Plato has him put it) “verti- 
cally, down their noses, like people in profile 
on their tombstones.” Except for the penis—that 


pumped-up appendage is shown intact, loving- 
ly rounded, made real by skilled strokes of shading. 
But nevertheless, transparent. We can see 


that a duct runs from the spine to the penis, 
and, paralleling the urethra, issues 
at an upper aperture. This channel, as 


Avicenna tells us, draws the “animal 
spirit” from the spinal cord to do its work 
in procreation. But since the heart is seat 


of the emotions, another duct connects 
that organ to the testes, which are “the source 
of ardor.” And on the distaff side, we find 


a tube from uterus to nipple—the blood 
retained in pregnancy being turned to milk. 
But this is wrong! Not geniuses, or artists, 
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or dissectors of anything since high-school 
frogs, we know a thing or two in this regard. 
Aha! The text says that this early drawing 


(1492-1493) displays, 
in extreme, the younger Leonardo’s bent 
for “creating fictitious forms to fulfill 


speculative functions.” Unschooled in the Re- 
naissance, he read the old lore and drew what those 
authorities wrote. Only later, as news 


of a land denied by and denying maps 
spread (along with syphilis) through Italy, 
did he begin to see things for himself. Hands- 


on and in up to the elbows, he groped through 
fat and muscle to seize the real article— 
ovaries, testicles, heart. He started it. 


And we new worldlings, empirical, informed 
up to our eyebrows, with five hundred more years 
spent observing our own and one another’s 


bodies . . . Well, we carry on. Poor human halves, 
groping, coupling, rebounding like bumper cars. 
By George, we still don’t get it—we’ve only learned 


that there’s no connection to the heart. We read 
the authorities, Web-chat with Dr. Ruth. 
To keep the machine in shape, we sweat, and eat 


like birds. We hop about hapless and hopeful 
as the Half Chick, creating fictitious forms 
to fulfill speculative functions. There’s no 
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science in this experimental method. 
Best, then, to think of it as art—sketches, first 
drafts, and a series of cartoons. “Who knows?” we tell 


ourselves, “out there, off the map, a great, perfect 
something may come of this one day—a Mona 
Lisa, a Jesus, a profile for my tomb.” 
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Two Poems by Olena Kalytiak Davis 


Sweet Reader, Flanneled and Tulled 


Reader unmov’d and Reader unshaken, Reader unsedc’d 
and unterrified, through the long-loud and the sweet-still 
I creep toward you. Toward you, I thistle and I climb. 


I crawl, Reader, servile and cervine, through this blank 
season, counting—I sleep and I sleep. I sleep, 
Reader, toward you, loud as a cloud and deaf, Reader, deaf 


as a leaf. Reader: Why don’t you turn 
pale? and, Why don't you tremble? Jaded, staid 
Reader, You—who can read this and not even 


flinch. Barefaced, flint-hearted, recoilless 
Reader, dare you—Rare Reader, listen 
and be convinced: Soon, Reader, 


soon you will leave me, for an italian mistress: 
for her dark hair, and her moonlit 
teeth. For her leopardi and her cavalcanti, 


for her lips and clavicles; for what you want 
to eat, eat, eat. Art lover, rector, docent! 
Do I smile? I, too, once had a brash artless 


feeder: his eye set firm on my slackening 
sky. He was true! He was thief! In the celestial sense 
he provided some, some, some 


(much-needed) relief. Reader, much slept with and Reader, 
I will die 
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without touching, You, Reader, You: mr. small- 
weed, mr. broadcloth, mr. long-dark-day. And the italian 
mis- 


fortune you will heave me for, for 
her dark hair and her moonlit teeth. You will love her well in- 
to three or four cities, and then, you will slowly 


sink. Reader, I will never forgive you, but not, poor 
cocksure Reader, not, for what you think. O, Reader 
Sweet! and Reader Strange! Reader Deaf and Reader 


Dear, I understand youyourself may be hard- 
pressed to bear this small and un-necessary burden 
having only just recently gotten over the clean clean heart- 


break of spring. And I, Reader, I am but the daughter 
of a tinker. I am not above the use of bucktail spinners, 
white grubs, minnow tails. Reader, worms 


and sinkers. Thisandthese curtail me 
to be brief: Reader, our sex gone 
to wildweather. YesReaderYes—that feels much-much 


better. (And my new Reader will come to me empty- 
handed, with a countenance that roses, lavenders, and cakes. 
And my new Reader will be only mildly disappointed. 


My new Reader can wait, can wait, can wait.) Light- 

minded, snow-blind, nervous, Reader, Reader, troubled, 
Reader, 

what'd ye lack? Importunate, unfortunate, Reader: 


You are cold. You are sick. You are silly. 

Forgive me, kind Reader, forgive me, I had not intended to 
step this quickly this far 

back. Reader, we had a quiet wedding: he&I, theparson 
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&theclerk. Would I could, steadfast, gracilefacile Reader! 
Last, 

good Reader, tarry with me, jessa-mine, Reader. Dar- 

(jee)ling, bide! Bide, Reader, tired, and stay, stay, stray 
Reader, 


true. R.: I had been secretly hoping this would turn into a love 
poem. Disconsolate. Illiterate. Reader, 
I have cleared this space for you, for you, for you. 


Small Quilled Poem with No Taste for Spring 


In spring all the poems that need to be written 

Have. You are neither dejected nor relieved. Scrape and 

Paint. Scrape and paint a gray house white. 

Feel something! Your husband, the one married to all the 
appetites, 

Shouts to someone up on a ladder, someone who looks sort of 

Like you: disinterested, spated, thin as a cloud. 

It’s spring again and so the melancholiacs. And so the fat 

Sharp animals pace your roof at night: feeding, quilled, 
recurrent 

Dreams. You will never live up to this 

Life, they will never refer to you as voluptuous. 

You can’t remember the last time 

You wore a dress. You pressed your mouth 

To the phone. 
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Katharine Coles 


Rocca Maggiore 


the torture museum 


Neck pulled back. Wrists tied. Weight pops 
shoulder from socket. All disjunction. 
So many Judgment Days. Hell absorbs us 


as Heaven never can, though Heaven is all 
martyrs dream of. Gold spraying the ceilings. 
Choirs singing from memory in rows 


measured out by goodness. If they succeeded 
they are now escaped, not even scoured 
blind by that light 
through which Hell resembles 


this world, where even night curves into 
a halo for the hills; in which a head knows 
it’s severed as it falls, if it’s quick can think 


I've lost my head—though it’s the body lost, until 
head comes to ground, pressing 
earth that resonates for it, hooves 


drumming nearer through the morning. The swift 
tides currents under these ceilings; dove-calls 
ripple interior air. The head at least 


got a clean break. These others surrender 
to rack and pinion, stretched, dismembered, hung 
upside down, splayed, blades 
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sighing between their legs. Gravity. Blood 
pumping air to heads wide awake 
until the saw licks at navel or breast, 
so ravenous it eats 


the saint alive. 
Eyes back then 
would have fixed upon him, ready to help 
burn his hunger out. 
If angels wore bodies 


as armor, they’d be like us, turning 
against temptation, folding 
wings of moonlight, peacock feathers, ore 


so airy no extra sinew holds them. Having 
lucked into another 
easy way. Kids, slick in leather, 


smelling of Marlboros, lean over 
that collection of switches, concentrate 
desire, to open so far 


ait ignites their flesh, scrubs their bones 
clean as these, dug up and boxed. Desire 
is so useless, one says. The empty 


grave glitters with tossed lire. From the tower 
a countryside unrolls, tempts our eyes 
beyond the courtyard’s guillotine 


weathered to rust and splinter, blade raised 
all these years, bed poised to lever the body 
into its groove, the head carried away. 
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think about Floyd sometimes but I know he in heaven. The angels carried 
him away. He went up into heaven carried by angels. I seen them. A sky full 
of angels dressed in black with black hats. The sky was all jet black. You 
look and all you could see was black with fire in the middle. They snatched 
him right out the ground. Time Foster lowered his body they opened the 
casket and snatched him straight up into the sky. I seen them. Vera seen 
them too. She dead now but she seen them too. That’s when I knew that 
God was a bad motherfucker after I seen that. Fdort know whatitwasbtit 
H . ; 2 . 


themehi oor Shit stit erwithrrknifethan (901. 
J was-Adn e-ma e c a a used ikete-wa im, ake D 
Tried-tetearn-semething. Called himself the “Conquering Lion of Judea”. 1 a yo, 
don’t know what it was with him and Floyd but tdi? Its = 
aV 


wasn’t agi e money. bdortknow wiaritwas-HéE showed me the i 
money, Sey Buddy Bolden gave it to him. That’s when I knew. I say I got to; dey! 
tell. What else could yétrdo? Ruby called me Stool Pigeon and somehow or i ' 
another it stuck. PH tell anybody I’m a Truth Sayer? She say I killed Floyd pe 
but she don’t really believe that. She just say that to get my goat. After I 

seen Floyd go up into heaven | knew God was righteous and its all 

according to his will. Not man’s will. God’s will be done! John saw that 

number spinning in the air. A hundred and forty four thousand. That’s how 

many people going to heaven. That’s in Revelations. I say there one less 

now. A hundred and forty three thousand nine hundred and ninety nine. 


(He gives him the machete) 


STOOL PIGEON (cont'd) 
Here-Thisis-yours- Fins-was-your-daddy’s, Louise give it to me. The police 
give it back to her and she wanted to get it out of the house. I say I’m gonna 
keep it. I didn’t kng why. KOM I know. This the machete that killed 
Floyd Barton. TREES ours. can do with it what you s rae? 
a long while before I could forgive Hedley for something like that. Now I 
give it tọ you and me and Hedley come full circle. Floyd was my friend. I 
give to you and we can close the book on that chapter. I forgive. God 
taught me how to do that. God can teach you a lot of things. He’s a bad 
motherfucker! Made the firmament. Put a circle around the sun. Called up 
man out of the dust. They hung him high and stretched him wide. If he 


© “Thug tee waachie ag te "Comepuertny iow of Julen" 


A manuscript page from King Hedley II. 
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August Wilson 
The Art of Theater XIV 


August Wilson has been referred to (by Henry Louts Gates, 
Jr.) as “the most celebrated American playwright now writing, 
and... certainly the most accomplished black playwright in 
this nation's history.” Earlier this fall the beneficiary of Mr. 
Gates’s praise was in Atlanta to oversee the production of 
one of his plays, He took time off to meet for lunch at the 
Sheraton Hotel's 14th Street Bar, arriving in a black turtleneck 
sweater under a tweed coat. The tables in the bar are set up 
on a balcony overlooking the yellow-gold emporium that ts 
the hotel lobby, Wilson, who gave up cigar smoking years 
ago—though he lit one up upon the birth of his daughter, 
who ts now two years old—asked to sit in the smoking section. 
No cigar on hand, he had purchased a pack of cigarettes at 
the lobby newsstand downstairs. He said he would give up 
cigarettes soon, as it would be ridiculous not to be around 
when his daughter goes to college. 

A word about the playwright. Born on April 27, 1945, 
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Wilson grew up in a working-class area of Pittsburgh, His 
father, a German-American baker, abandoned the family 
when his son was only five. Wilson's mother remarried and 
the family moved to a mostly white suburb. Fed up with 
racial indignities, he dropped out of school at sixteen, and 
his real education started, so he has stated, in the local library. 
In 1968 he was a cofounder of Black Horizons Theater Com- 
pany, though his artistic voice at the time was expressed in 
poetry. In 1978 he moved to St. Paul, Minnesota, where he 
wrote his first major play, Jitney. A subsequent play, Ma 
Rainey’s Black Bottom, submitted to the Eugene O'Neill 
Theater Center, came to the attention of Lloyd Richards, 
then artistic director of the Yale Repertory Theater. Richards 
helped Wilson refine the play, which then opened in 1984 
in New Haven. Hailed as the work of an important new 
playwright, the play came to Broadway later that year, and 
marked the start of an astonishing career—including two Pu- 
litzers (Fences and The Piano Lesson), and a number of Drama 
Desk Awards as well as a Tony Award for works that include 
Joe Turner’s Come and Gone, Two Trains Running, Seven 
Guitars and King Hedley IL. 

Though soft-spoken, Wilson is a man of strong convictions 
about the role of blacks in this country and from the first has 
involved himself in “trying to raise consciousness through 
theater.” He has an astonishing memory—the envy of those 
aware of it—and equal abilities as a mimic. With consummate 
skill he can shift his voice, which bears hardly a trace of a 
regional accent, into the rich patois of the South when he 
mimics the railroad porters he met as a boy in Pat's Place 
in Pittsburgh. 

In 1997 a widely publicized debate took place in New 
York's Town Hall between Wilson and Robert Brustein, the 
artistic director of the American Repertory Theater in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Wilson's position, based on W.E.B. 
DuBots’s principles (described in 1926 in his magazine The 
Crisis), was that the plays of a true black theater must be, in 
brief, “1) about us, 2) by us, 3) for us and 4) near us.” 
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Brustein criticized Wilson’s views as “self-segregation” and 
argued that funds for “black theater” on those terms would be 
foundation-funded “separatism.” Wilson repeated a statistic 
throughout the evening—that of the sixty-five theaters be- 
longing to the League of Regional Theaters, only one was 
black, the Crossroads Theater in New Brunswick, N.J. “The 
score is sixty-four to one.” He pleaded for a black theater 
that would not have to rely on white institutions or make 
its appeal to white audiences. The debate was spirited, if 
inconclusive. And reasonably polite. At its conclusion 
Brustein referred to Wilson as a “teddy bear.” Wilson fended 
off the compliment: “I may be personable, but I assure you 
I am a lion.” 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you suppose Robert Brustein meant when he 


teferred to you at the close of your Town Hall debate as a 
“teddy bear?” 


AUGUST WILSON 

I think he was expecting someone with a more strident 
tone and antagonistic demeanor. I think he was surprised to 
find out that I’m a pretty likable person, and that despite 
our different views I conducted myself with a civility and 
grace of manners my mother always demanded of me. For 
myself, I found him to be a more likable person than I had 
imagined. And I certainly value and respect the contributions 
that he has made to the theater; our differences of opinion 
on black theater do not dampen my tespect and appreciation, 
nor in any way invalidate the considerable contributions that 
he has made. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you say what first drew you to the theater? 


WILSON 
I think it was the ability of the theater to communicate 
ideas and extol virtues that drew me to it. And also I was, 
and remain, fascinated by the idea of an audience as a commu- 
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nity of people who gather willingly to bear witness. A novelist 
writes a novel and people read it. But reading is a solitary 
act. While it may elicit a varied and personal response, the 
communal nature of the audience is like having five hundred 
people read your novel and respond to it at the same time. 
I find that thrilling. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you first become involved? 


WILSON 

In 1968, during the Black Power movement, when black 
Americans were, as one sociologist put it, “seeking ways to 
alter their relationship to the society and the shared expecta- 
tions of themselves as a community of people.” As a twenty- 
three-year-old poet concerned about the world and struggling 
to find a place in it, I felt it a duty and an honor to participate 
in that search. With my good friend Rob Penny, I founded 
the Black Horizons Theater in Pittsburgh with the idea of 
using the theater to politicize the community or, as we said 
in those days, to taise the consciousness of the people. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does that mean you were looking for plays that dealt with 
those issues? What kind of plays did you produce? 


WILSON 
We did everything we could get our hands on. Scripts were 
rather scarce in 1968. We did a lot of Amiri Baraka’s plays, 
the agitprop stuff he was writing. It was at a time when black 
student organizations were active on the campuses so we were 
invited to the colleges around Pittsburgh and Ohio, and even 
as far away as Jackson, Mississippi. 


INTERVIEWER 
You were the director. 


WILSON 
And I acted when the actors didn’t show up. As the director, 
I knew all the lines and I took over more times than I wanted 
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to. I didn’t know much about directing, but I was the only 
one willing to do it. Someone had looked around and said, 
“Who’s going to be the director?” I said, “I will.” I said that 
because I knew my way around the library. So I went to look 
for a book on how to direct a play. I found one called The 
Fundamentals of Play Directing and checked it out. I didn’t 
understand anything in it. It was all about form and mass and 
balance. I flipped through the book and there in Appendix A 
I discovered what to do on the first day of rehearsal. It said, 
“Read the play.” So I went to the first rehearsal very confi- 
dently and I said, “Okay, this is what we’re going to do. 
We’re going to read the play.” We did that. Now what? I 
hadn’t got to Appendix B. So I said, “Let’s read the play 
again.” That night I went back to the book and sort of figured 
out what to do from that point on. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you have a theater? 


WILSON 

No. We worked in the elementary schools—they let us use 
the auditoriums there. That was our base of operations. The 
audiences were mostly black. We charged fifty cents admis- 
sion. Eventually that got up to a dollar. We literally went 
into the street a half-hour before the show and talked people 
into going in. Once they got in, they really liked it: “Hey, 
hey, you gonna do another play?” 

“Next Thursday.” 

“I’m gonna be there!” 


INTERVIEWER 
Were you writing plays at the time? 


WILSON 
I was writing poetry. But I found the theater such an exciting 
experience that one day I went home to try. I had one character 
say to the other guy, “Hey, man, what’s happening.” And the 
other guy said, “Nothing.” I sat there for twenty minutes and 
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neither of my guys would talk. So I said to myself, “Well, that’s 
all right. After all, I’m a poet. I don’t have to be a playwright. 
To hell with writing plays. Let other people write plays.” 

I didn’t try to write a play for a number of years after that 
first experience. 


INTERVIEWER 


What sort of luck were you having getting the poems pub- 
lished? 


WILSON 

It was early on in 1965 when I wrote some of my first 
poems. I sent a poem to Harper’s magazine because they 
paid a dollar a line. I had an eighteen-line poem and just as 
I was putting it into the envelope, I stopped and decided to 
make it a thirty-six-line poem. It seemed like the poem came 
back the next day, no letter, nothing. “Oh,” I said to myself, 
“T see this is serious. I’m going to have to learn how to write 
a poem.” 


INTERVIEWER 
What was your first play in which characters talked to 
each other? 


WILSON 

In 1977 I wrote a series of poems about a character, Black 
Bart, a former cattle rustler turned alchemist. A good friend, 
Claude Purdy, who is a stage director, suggested I turn the 
poems into a play. He kept after me, and not knowing any 
better I sat down from one Sunday to the next and wrote a 
137-page, single-spaced musical satire called Black Bart and 
the Sacred Hills. Claude started taking it around to theaters, 
and Lou Bellamy at Penumbra Theatre in St. Paul produced 
itin 1981. It ended up being my first professional production. 
I had moved to St. Paul in 1978 and got a job at the Science 
Museum of Minnesota writing scripts—adapting tales from 
the Northwest Native Americans for a group of actors attached 
to the Anthropology Department. So I began work in the 
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script form almost without knowing it. In 1980 I sent a play, 
Jitney, to the Playwrights’ Center in Minneapolis, won a 
Jerome Fellowship and found myself sitting in a room with 
sixteen playwrights. I remember looking around and thinking 
that since I was sitting there, I must be a playwright too. It 
was then that I began to think of myself as a playwright, 
which is absolutely crucial to the work. It is important to 
claim it. I had worked so hard to earn the title “poet” that 
it was hard for me to give it up. All I ever wanted was “August 
Wilson, poet.” So the idea of being a playwright took some 
adjusting to. I still write poetry and think it is the highest 
form of literature. But I don’t call myself a poet-playwright. 
I think one of them is enough weight to carry around. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would an audience recognize those early works as yours? 


WILSON 

My early attempts at writing plays, which are very poetic, 
did not use the language that I work in now. I didn’t recognize 
the poetry in the everyday language of black America. I 
thought I had to change it to create art. I had a scene in a 
very early play, The Coldest Day of the Year, between an 
old man and an old woman sitting on a park bench. The old 
man walks up and he says, “Our lives are frozen in the deepest 
heat and spiritual turbulence.” She looks at him. He goes 
on, “Terror hangs over the night like a hawk.” Then he says, 
“The wind bites at your tits.” He gives her his coat. “Allow 
me, Madam, my coat. It is made of the wool of a sacrificial 
lamb.” “What’s that you say?” she says, “It sounded bitter.” 
He says, “But not as bitter as you are lovely . . . as a jay bird 
on a spring day.” Very different from what I’m writing now. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you look back on those early efforts? 


WILSON 
They had validity. I was exploring the same themes as I 
do now, but in a different language. It turns out I didn’t 
have to do it that way. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What have been your influences? 


WILSON 

My influences have been what I call my four Bs—the pri- 
mary one being the blues, then Borges, Baraka and Bearden. 
From Borges, those wonderful gaucho stories from which I 
learned that you can be specific as to a time and place and 
culture and still have the work resonate with the universal 
themes of love, honor, duty, betrayal, et cetera. From Amiri 
Baraka I learned that all art is political, though I don’t write 
political plays. That’s not what I’m about. From Romare 
Bearden I learned that the fullness and richness of everyday 
ritual life can be rendered without compromise or sentimen- 
tality. To those four Bs I could add two more, Bullins and 
Baldwin. Ed Bullins is a playwright with a serious body of 
work, much of it produced in the sixties and seventies. It was 
with Bullins’s work that I first discovered someone writing 
plays about blacks with an uncompromising honesty and cre- 
ating rich and memorable characters. And then James Bald- 
win, in particular his call for a “profound articulation of the 
black tradition,” which he defined as “that field of manners 
and rituals of intercourse that can sustain a man once he’s 
left his father’s house.” I thought, Let me answer the call. A 
profound articulation, but let’s worry about the profundities 
later. I wanted to put that on stage, to demonstrate that 
the “manners and rituals” existed and that the tradition was 
capable of sustaining you. 


INTERVIEWER 
And from mainstream theater? 


WILSON 
Everything I could or can. While I certainly recognize that 
there are other forms, other approaches to theater, Aftican 
ritual theater and Japanese Kabuki theater, for example, the 
theater that I know and embrace is essentially a European art 
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form—the age-old dramaturgy handed down by the Greeks 
and rooted in Aristotle’s Poetics. I bring an African-American 
cultural sensibility to that art form and try to infuse it with 
the principles of aesthetic statement culled from a variety 
of sources, but primarily—as I was saying—from the great 
literature of the blues. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you speak about Romare Bearden and what drew you 
to his work? 


WILSON 

I first came across his work in 1977 in a book called The 
Prevalence of Ritual—tepresentations of black life in the ritu- 
alistic terms Baldwin was speaking of . . . street scenes, home 
life, weddings, funerals. One of the things that impressed 
me was that it lacked the sentimentality that one might have 
expected, but it was exciting and rich and fresh and full. 
When asked about his work Bearden said, “I try and explore, 
in terms of the life I know best, those things which are com- 
mon to all cultures.” The life I know best is black American 
life and through Bearden I realized that you could arrive at 
the universal through the specific. Every artist worth his salt 
has a painting of a woman bathing. So Bearden’s Harlem 
Woman Bathing in Her Kitchen is no different as a subject 
than you would find in Degas, but it is informed by African- 
American culture and aesthetics. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it a concern to effect social change with your plays? 


WILSON 
I don’t write particularly to effect social change. I believe 
writing can do that, but that’s not why I write. I work as an 
artist. All art is political in the sense that it serves someone's 
politics. Here in America whites have a particular view of 
blacks. I think my plays offer them a different way to look 
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at black Americans. For instance, in Fences they see a gar- 
bageman, a person they don’t really look at, although they 
see a garbageman every day. By looking at Troy’s life, white 
people find out that the content of this black garbageman’s 
life is affected by the same things—love, honor, beauty, be- 
trayal, duty. Recognizing that these things are as much part 
of his life as theirs can affect how they think about and deal 
with black people in their lives. 


INTERVIEWER 
How would that same play, Fences, affect a black audience? 


WILSON 
Blacks see the content of their lives being elevated into art. 
They don’t always know that it is possible, and it’s important 
for them to know that. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are you worried that aspects of black culture are dis- 
appearing? 


WILSON 

No, I find the culture robust, but I worry about a break 
in its traditions. I find it interesting that in the convocation 
ceremonies of the historically black colleges that I have at- 
tended they don’t sing gospel, they sing Bach instead. It’s 
in the areas of jazz and rap music that I find the strongest 
connection and celebration of black aesthetics and tradition. 
My older daughter called me from college, all excited, and 
said, “Daddy, I’ve joined the Black Action Society and we’ re 
studying Timbuktu.” I said, “Good, but why don’t you study 
your grandmother and work back to Timbuktu? You can’t 
make this leap over there to those African kingdoms without 
understanding who you are. You don’t have to go to Africa 
to be an African. Africa is right here in the southern part of 
the United States. It’s our ancestral homeland. You don’t 
need to make that leap across the ocean.” 
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INTERVIEWER 
You speak of your early plays as being poetic. What caused 
the change? 


WILSON 

When I first started writing plays I couldn’t write good 
dialogue because I didn’t respect how black people talked. I 
thought that in order to make art out of their dialogue I had 
to change it, make it into something different. Once I learned 
to value and respect my characters, I could really hear them. 
I let them start talking. The important thing is not to censor 
them. What they are talking about may not seem to have 
anything to do with what you as a writer are writing about 
but it does. Let them talk and it will connect, because you 
as a writer will make it connect. The more my characters talk, 
the more I find out about them. So I encourage them. I tell 
them, “Tell me more.” I just write it down and it starts to 
make connections. When I was writing The Piano Lesson, 
Boy Willie suddenly announced that Sutter fell in the well. 
That was news to me. I had no idea who Sutter was or why 
he fell in the well. You have to let your characters talk for a 
while, trust them to do it and have the confidence that later 
you can shape the material. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s interesting that you started with poetic drama, because 
you have such a wonderful ear for dialogue. . . 


WILSON 

The language is defined by those who speak it. There’s a 
place in Pittsburgh called Pat’s Place, a cigar store, which I 
read about in Claude McKay’s Home of Harlem. It was where 
the railroad porters would congregate and tell stories. I 
thought, Hey, I know Pat’s Place. I literally ran there. I was 
twenty-one at the time and had no idea I was going to write 
about it. I wasn’t keeping notes. But I loved listening to 
them. One of the exchanges I heard made it into Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom. Someone said, “I came to Pittsburgh in ’42 
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on the B & O,” and another guy said, “Oh no, you ain’t 
come to Pittsburgh in °42 .. . the B & O Railroad didn’t 
stop in Pittsburgh in 42!” And the first guy would say, “You 
gonna tell #ze what railroad I came in on?” “Hell yeah I’m 
gonna tell you the truth!” Then someone would walk in and 
they’d say, “Hey, Philmore! The B & O Railroad stop here 
in ’42?” People would drift in and they’d all have various 
answers to that. They would argue about how far away the 
moon was. They'd say, “Man, the moon a million miles 
away.” They called me Youngblood. They’d say, “Hey, 
Youngblood, how far the moon?” And I’d say, “150,000 
miles,” and they’d say, “That boy don’t know nothing! The 
moon’s a million miles.” I just loved to hang around those 
old guys—you got philosophy about life, what a man is, what 
his duties, his responsibilities are . . . 

Occasionally these guys would die and I would pay my 
respects. There’d be a message on a blackboard they kept in 
Pat’s Place: “Funeral for Jo Boy, Saturday, one p.m.” I’d look 
around and try to figure out which one was missing. I’d go 
across to the funeral home and look at him and I’d go, “Oh, 
it was that guy, the guy that wore the little brown hat all 
the time.” 

I used to hang around Pat’s Place through my twenties, 
going there less as the time went by. That’s where I learned 
how black people talk. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did they know you were interested in writing? 


WILSON 

No, but someone around the neighborhood must have 
guessed. One day there was a knock at the door of the rooming 
house where I was living. This guy was standing there. “They 
said you would buy this from me?” He had this typewriter. 
I knew he had stolen it and couldn’t find anyone to sell it 
to. If he’d stolen a TV, he could have quickly sold it to 
anybody. So he was mad as hell walking around trying to sell 
this thing that in the black community had no market value. 
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But somebody had sent him to my house, telling him, “This 
guy has books and papers and stuff. Maybe he’ll want to buy 
it.” So I said to him, “How much do you want for it?” He 
said, “Give me ten dollars.” I happened to have ten dollars 
and I didn’t have a typewriter. So I gave him ten dollars. 
Because it wasn’t an extra ten dollars and I needed ten dollars 
to get through the week, I took the typewriter and pawned 
it. When I had enough money to spare, eleven dollars and 
twenty-five cents, I went to the pawnshop and got it back 
out—the $1.25 to the pawnbroker. I was eternally grateful. 
I kept that typewriter for ten years. We played the game 
many times. When I’d get into a jam I'd take it back to 
the pawnshop. 


INTERVIEWER 
You once said that you write a lot in bars and restaurants. 
Do you keep to this? 


WILSON 

I write at home now mote than I’ve done before. I started 
writing poetry when I was twenty years old; you cannot sit 
at home as a twenty-year-old poet. You don’t know anything 
about life. At that time many of my friends were painters 
and when I'd go visit them, I’d hear them complaining about 
needing money to buy paint. I recall visiting a painter friend 
of mine who was frustrated because he didn’t have the three 
dollars to buy a tube of yellow paint. When I pointed to 
some yellow paint on his pallet he said, “Naw, man, I’m 
talking about chrome yellow.” Then I realized how lucky I 
was because my tools were simple: I could borrow a pencil 
ot paper; I could write on napkins or paper bags. I’d walk 
around with a pen or pencil and I’d discover poems every- 
where. I was always prepared to write. Once when I was 
writing on a paper napkin, the waitress asked, “Do you write 
on napkins because it doesn’t count?” It had never occurred 
to me that writing on a napkin frees me up. If I pull out a 
tablet, I’m saying, “Now I’m writing,” and I become mote 
conscious of being a writer. The waitress saw it; I didn’t 
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recognize it, she did. That’s why I like to write on napkins. 
Then I go home to another kind of work—taking what I’ve 
written on napkins in bars and restaurants and typing it up, 
rewriting . . . 


INTERVIEWER 
Has the process changed over the yeats? 


WILSON 

My writing process is more or less the same. But I haven’t 
found a place in Seattle where I’m comfortable writing. I 
went to this one place where there must have been fourteen 
people sitting around writing. I thought, I’ve found the place 
where writers come. I sat there and waited but nothing came. 
I thought, These other people are taking all the writing stuff 
in the air for themselves, they’ re taking it all away. Afterwards 
I made this joke about how my muse got into an argument 
with someone else’s muse and had been thrown out of the 
restaurant. That was why I was sitting there waiting with 
nothing happening. 


INTERVIEWER 
If you are not writing in restaurants, where do you work? 


WILSON 

I work in the basement of my house. On some days it is 
a sanctuary. On others it’s a battlefield and then at times it’s 
a dungeon. It is a place surrounded by the familiar particulars 
of my life. Photographs, yellow tablets, pens, books, music. 
I used to have a punching bag, but as I got older I traded it 
in for a chair. I work at a stand-up desk, which allows me to 
pace around. I have quotes, no more than two or three, that 
I use to keep me focused and inspired. For my new play, 
King Hedley I, 1 had a quote by Frank Gehry on his plans 
for the Corcoran Gallery addition: I hope to take it to the 
moon. And a quote attributed to Charlie Parker: Don’t be 
afraid. Just play the music. And from the Bhagavad Gita: 
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You have the right to the work but not the reward. Other 
than that, I’m on my own. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you say something about your work habits there? 


WILSON 
I write in longhand, usually on a yellow pad. I write in 
spurts, an explosion of writing activity that is part of a longer 
sustained concentration. These spurts generally last twenty 
minutes. When I’m working on a play, I maintain focus until 
the next burst of activity. It is an intense and sometimes 
furious activity. To find yourself there at that moment, in a 
way that you will never be again, is full of what I call “tremor 
and trust.” I’ve discovered that I work essentially in collage. 
Being an admirer of Romare Bearden’s collages, I try to make 
my plays the equal of his canvases. In creating plays I often 
use the image of a stewing pot in which I toss various things 
that I’m going to make use of: a black cat, a garden, a bicycle, 
a man with a scar on his face, a pregnant woman, a man with 
a gun. Then I assemble the pieces into a cohesive whole 
guided by history and anthropology and architecture and my 

own sense of aesthetic statement. 


INTERVIEWER 
How about rituals? Any to get you going? 


WILSON 

I always approach my work with clean hands. I will do a 
symbolic cleansing with my morning coffee, if nothing else 
is available. I do a lot of mental and spiritual preparation for 
what is essentially a journey on which I am going to make 
discoveries about myself and the nature of human life. It can 
sometimes be a painful process. I have a character who says, 
“Life without pain ain't worth living.” So I’m willing to 
accept that. There’s an awful lot of joy also. I accept that. I 
had dinner with Charles Johnson, the novelist, who is a Budd- 
hist, and he was quoting his favorite passage from the Bhaga- 
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vad Gita, the quote I mentioned before, which says that you 
have the right to the work but not the reward. I just love 
that. It says something I’ve always felt—that I’m not entitled 
to anything other than the work. Which is sufficient—a joy 
unto itself. I feel it a privilege to stand at the edge of the art 
having been gifted with the triumphs and failures of countless 
playwrights down through the ages. It’s a privilege I don’t 
want to squander. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you talk about the genesis of a work? The Piano Lesson? 


WILSON 

I started with the idea from one of Romare Bearden’s paint- 
ings—The Piano Lesson, the subtitle of which was Homage 
to Mary Lou Williams, who was a jazz pianist in Pittsburgh. 
I started with a question: Can you acquire a sense of self 
worth by denying your past, or is implicit in that denial a 
repudiation of the worth of the self? Once deciding that, I 
had to construct a series of events that posed that question 
and illustrated some possible answers. I started by having four 
guys carty the piano into the house. I wrote eight pages of 
dialogue that went like this: “Turn it around the other way.” 
“Move it up on that end.” “Watch youtself!” “Come on now, 
lift up on that end.” Once they got it in the house they began 
arguing about where to put it. I thought, Wait a minute, 
where am I going? What am I doing? So I threw those pages 
out and started over. And then I got the idea of the brother 
coming into the house like a tornado, bringing in the past 
that his sister is trying to deny. I usually start with a line of 
dialogue, which contains elements of the plot, character and 
the thematic idea. For instance, I started Two Trains Running: 
“When I left out of Jackson I said I was gonna buy me a V-8 
Ford and drive by Mr. Henry Ford’s house and honk the 
horn. If anybody come to the window I was gonna wave. 
Then I was going out and buy me a 30.06, come on back to 
Jackson and drive up to Mr. Stovall’s house and honk the 
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horn. Only this time I wasn’t waving.” That contains the 
attitude of the character, his approach to the world, and 
contributes to what became an important element of the play. 
So I ask myself, “Who is talking? Who is he talking to? Who 
is Stovall? Why does he want to get a gun and go see him, 
et cetera.” In answering the questions the play begins to 
emerge. Eventually I name the character, decide on a setting 
and begin to construct the play in earnest. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is there a gestation period? 


WILSON 

Yes. When I finish a play, after I type “The End,” I immedi- 
ately begin work on the next play. I force myself to sit there 
until I come up with something, an idea, a title, a character, 
a line of dialogue, et cetera. That way I’m always working 
on something. So if you ask me ten minutes after I finish a 
play what I’m working on, I’ll be able to tell you I’m working 
on a new play. That begins the gestation period. It can be 
anywhere from two months to two years. It is difficult some- 
times, given the responsibility of public life, to find a block 
of time in which to do the work. The gestation period has 
become increasingly longer, which I think is ultimately good 
for the work. 


INTERVIEWER 
What areas of playwriting give you the most trouble? 


WILSON 

I would say the management of time. That has always been 
a problem. For instance, in King Hedley II, I have a character 
who plants some seeds in one scene. The way the play is 
structured they have to be growing in the next scene. There 
is not enough time for this to be realistic, so you have to ask 
the audience to make a leap of faith, suspend disbelief and 
accept that the seeds are growing. Things of that sort I have 
not always managed well. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What is easiest? 


Drawing by the playwright. 


WILSON 

The characters and their dialogue. The characters want to 
explain, as most people do, their entire history and philoso- 
phy, their take on the world and the vagaries of life. Sékou 
Touré has said that language describes the idea of the one 
who speaks it. I discovered that what is easiest for me, once 
I know who is speaking, is to translate the ideas and attitudes 
that I find in the blues into a language that defines and 
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illuminates the characters, along with the elements of their 
philosophies and attitudes that are central to the play’s the- 
matic concerns. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is there a character who is a particular favorite? 


WILSON 

I like all my characters and I’ve always said that I’d like to 
put them all in the same play—Troy and Boy Willie and 
Loomis and Sterling and Floyd. I once wrote this short story 
called “The Best Blues Singer in the World,” and it went 
like this: “The streets that Balboa walked were his own private 
ocean, and Balboa was drowning.” End of story. That says it 
all. Nothing else to say. I’ve been rewriting that same story 
over and over again. All my plays are rewriting that same 
story. I’m not sure what it means, other than life is hard. 


INTERVIEWER 
How important is plot to you? 


WILSON 

Obviously if you are going to write good plays they have 
to be plotted. Plot is an essential tool of the dramatist. But 
in the way my plays are structured, plot grows out of character- 
ization. The play doesn’t flow from plot point to plot point. 
It emerges from the seemingly pointless banter of the charac- 
ters. If you dismiss the banter as so much excessive verbiage, 
then you can miss the plot. In Seven Guitars you hear four 
men talking and you may think the play is not going any- 
where. They are sitting in the yard reciting childhood rhymes, 
and it might seem that the rhymes are simply entertainment 
and do not contribute and advance the plot. But they do. 
Everything in the plays connects to something and is designed 
to lend resonance and support for the ideas and action of 
the play. 
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INTERVIEWER 
How much does the direction of a play change as it pro- 
gresses? Do you keep a tight rein on things? 


WILSON 

It varies. I always say if it doesn’t change, you’ re not writing 
deep enough. I make discoveries as I go along. Sometimes 
the direction of the play can change dramatically. As far as 
keeping a tight rein, sometimes you just let go; sometimes 
your passion can carry you to places where you lose control 
and then something exciting happens: the characters forge 
their own way. Hedley in Seven Guitars, for example, assumed 
a much larger presence than I had originally imagined. He 
ended the first act, and I was surprised to find him on stage 
alone at the start of the second act. He demanded that I 
focus on him and what he had to say. He was a most unruly 
character. He threatened to knock down the set and remake 
the world to his liking. In times like that you have to reassert 
your authorial control. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is it easy to divide a work? Do you pick a dramatic closing 
scene and then back into it? 


WILSON 

I often come up with my first-act curtain early on. I look 
for a defining moment in the character’s life that also, in 
large part, defines the play. In King Hedley I, for instance, 
before I knew much else about the play I knew that someone 
was going to step on some seeds that a character had planted 
and that the character was going to go berserk . . . which 
could be my act break. 


INTERVIEWER 
How much can you produce in a day’s work? 


WILSON 
Sometimes nothing. Writing ideally is recognizing your 
bad writing. I mean, people ask if I write bad lines, and I 
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say, Man, I write bad scenes! I put them in a drawer where 
nobody can see them. 


INTERVIEWER 
How much revision is necessary? 


WILSON 

It varies. But I’m a strong believer in rewrites. Rewrites are 
the shaping of the material you have already processed. It is 
an essential part of the work. The process of shaping may 
lead to discoveries and it may be necessary to climb back into 
the heat of the moment. I often make references to my notes 
during rewrites. They are a record of the germination of the 
work; sometimes contained in there is a crucial idea which 
you have strayed from. In architectural terms, I walk around 
and test the structure to make sure there is support for the 
ideas of the play and its validity as a work of art. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you write with a particular audience in mind? 


WILSON 
No more than, say, Picasso painted with a particular audi- 
ence in mind. The nature of the audience is built into the 
craft of playwriting, of course, but that’s not the same as 
writing for a particular audience. I write to create a work of 
art, to contribute to the art form and to make my aesthetic 
statements. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does it bother you that your audiences are mostly white? 


WILSON 
I don’t think about it. Here again, to go back to Picasso, 
you create the work to add to the artistic storehouse of the 
world, to exalt and celebrate a common humanity. I don’t 
think Picasso thought too much about whether the viewers 
of his paintings were French, or American or Asian or German. 
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I think the primary concern is to do the work to the best 
of your ability and to fulfill its aesthetic requirements. My 
audience, if I thought of one, would be Ibsen, O’ Neill, Miller, 
Williams, Baraka and Bullins—my fellow playwrights who 
have wrestled with the problems of the art form and have 
contributed to my understanding of it. When I sit down to 
write, I am sitting in the same chair that Ibsen sat in, that 
Brecht, Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller sat in. I am 
confronted with the same problems of how to get a character 
on stage, how to shape the scenes to get maximum impact. 
I feel empowered by the chair. For years I sat in that chair 
and tried to best my predecessors, to write the best play that’s 
ever been written. That was my goal until I ran across a quote 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, who said he didn’t want to be the 
best architect who ever lived. He wanted to be the best archi- 
tect who was ever going to live. That added fuel to the fire 
and raised the stakes, so to speak. Now you’ re not only doing 
battle with your predecessors but with your successors as well. 
It drives you to write above your talent. And I know that’s 
possible to do because you can write beneath it. 


INTERVIEWER 
While white audiences can enjoy black music—jazz, blues, 
soul—is black theater something of a stretch for them? 


WILSON 

The question I can answer is whether (as a black audience 
member) theater based on white experience is something of 
a stretch for me. Can I appreciate the work of Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Miller, Mamet? The answer, of course, is yes, because the 
plays ultimately are about things I am familiar with—love, 
honor, duty, betrayal . . . the same way, for instance, I can 
appreciate German or Italian opera though I don’t speak the 
language . . . I can appreciate good singing and dramatic 
incident the same way I can appreciate Wynton Marsalis, Skip 
James or Bukka White. I would think the white members of 
the audience can appreciate my plays because the specifics 
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and the social manners of the characters, while they may be 
different, can certainly be recognized as part of human con- 
duct and endeavor. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you often go to the theater? 


WILSON 

I don’t go to the theater very much. Nor the movies. I 
didn’t go into a movie theater for eleven years. I read the 
reviews and I try to keep up with what is going on. But in 
the evenings I play with my two-year-old daughter. I don’t 
watch TV. I read. I listen to music. I have a large collection— 
classical, jazz, Eastern Arab, Irish—all kinds of stuff... I 
have a large blues collection, probably the largest section of 
what I have, much larger than jazz because the blues have 
words. I’ve never heard a piece of music I didn’t like. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you try out the plays on your family? 


WILSON 
My first critic is my wife. But it’s better to get people who 
are not involved in the theater, who have no preconceived 
ideas against which they can measure what they’re seeing. 
My favorite critic is my brother, who has no particular interest 
in the theater. He’ll let you know exactly what he thinks. 


INTERVIEWER 
What are your notions about the importance of production. 
Edward Albee has said that “A first-rate play exists completely 
on the page and is never improved by production; it is only 
proved by production.” Would you agree? 


WILSON 
I agree with that. I don’t write for a production. I write 
for the page, just as I would with a poem. A play exists on 
the page even if no one ever reads it aloud. I don’t mean to 
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underestimate a good production with actors embodying the 
characters, but depending on the readers’ imagination they 
may get more by reading the play than by seeing a weak pro- 
duction. 


INTERVIEWER 
What kind of liberties do directors take with your plays? 


WILSON 

I like it when directors try different things, even though 
they don’t always work. I don’t want to see a production 
that’s a near duplicate of the original. One production of Ma 
Rainey had a spiritual dancer in it. I personally didn’t think 
it worked, but I didn’t mind them trying it out. What I 
objected to was listing the spiritual dancer in the cast as if 
that dancer was part of my script. Another production had 
Hambone after he died coming back dressed in a white suit 
and looking in the window of the restaurant. The audience 
loved seeing this homeless person dressed in an elegant white 
suit. I wouldn’t have done that if I were directing the play, 
but it worked for the audience. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you go to opening nights? 


WILSON 

Yes. I go to opening nights and sit in the audience. But 
the performance that I look forward to and enjoy best is the 
vety first time the play ever plays before an audience. There 
is nothing quite like that. That’s the most honest collaboration 
between actor and audience that you’re ever going to get. 
It’s before the reviews, before the word of mouth; it’s that 
moment of actuality when no one, actors or audience, knows 
what is going to happen next. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you see as the essential element to be established 
in the drama? 
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WILSON 

I see conflict at the center. What you do is set up a character 
who has cettain beliefs and you establish a situation where 
those beliefs are challenged and the character is forced to 
examine those beliefs and, perhaps, changes. That’s the kind 
of dramatic situation which engages an audience, forces them 
to go through the same inner struggle. When I teach my 
workshops I tell my students if a guy announces, “I’m going 
to kill Joe,” and there’s a knock on the door, the audience 
is going to want to know if that’s Joe and why this guy wants 
to kill him and whether we would also want to kill him if 
we were in the same situation. The audience is engaged in 
the question. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are there other techniques, tricks that you suggest in your 
students’ workshops? 


WILSON 
After we talk about what a play is, I ask them to invent a 
painting in their minds and then describe it in words. 


INTERVIEWER 
That frees them up? 


WILSON 

Absolutely. If you tell them to write a description, they 
get too conscious and can’t do it. Let me give you an example: 
in his word-painting a guy will describe a train station. He 
says, “There’s a woman wearing a white dress over there and 
some guys sitting in another part of the station.” Then I start 
asking questions. “Is she coming or is she going?” “Going.” 
“Where is she going?” “To visit her grandmother.” And 
simply by asking these questions we find out who this person 
is. Then we'll find out about these guys over in the other 
part of the station. All of a sudden the student yells, “I can 
write a play about this!” You’ve caught him by surprise. Until 
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he began fleshing out the painting, he didn’t even know who 
the woman was. 


INTERVIEWER 
This word-painting technique sounds a little like your nap- 
kin writing. 


WILSON 

Well, it’s about changing their approach. I tell them any- 
body can write a play, just like anybody can drive a car. All 
of us can learn the rules of the road, make the turns, switch 
on the lights. But there is Mario Andretti out there. I can’t 
make them into Mario Andretti, obviously. But they know 
I’ve never taken a playwriting class or read any books about 
it. Everything I know comes from my own writing. Those 
students, many of whom came back for those three years I 
taught, really did become better playwrights; a couple of 
them even had productions of their plays produced. I quit 
teaching after the three years. But after I finish these three 
plays I have in mind, and the novel, I think I'd like to go 
back to it. But first, I’ve got to finish those plays. That’s first. 


INTERVIEWER 
If you hadn’t found the theater, what do you think you 
might have done? 


WILSON 

I don’t know. I probably would have become a novelist. 
The only thing I know for sure is that I would have been 
involved in what Borges called “the problematic practice of 
literature.” I fell in love with words as concretized thought 
when I was a kid and knew somehow that I would spend my 
life involved with them. I probably would have pursued my 
poetry with more resolve and mote purpose. I remember when 
I was twenty years old and the world was wide open as to 
how I was going to live my life and make a contribution, to 
mark my passing, as it were, I had fallen in with a group of 
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painters. I was intrigued and fascinated with the idea of 
painting. I didn’t question whether I had any talent for it. 
In my youthful arrogance and exuberance I felt I could do 
anything. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you see advantages in the novel form? 


WILSON 

The big difference in writing a novel is that the narrator 
can take an audience to places you can’t on a stage. What I 
can do in a novel is to take you down this dusty road and 
have you taste the dust. Suddenly it gets dark and two million 
crows come flying across going south. They black out the sun. 
I can’t do that on stage. But in a novel I can make you see 
those crows and have that mean something. I’ve got about 
sixty pages of a novel. Notes. A page here, an idea there. It 
teally wants to be born. On occasion I have dinner with 
Charles Johnson, and every time I tell him I want to write a 
novel but that I don’t know how to do it. I can’t see the 
form of a novel—this vast ocean where I really don’t know 
how to get from here to there. I tell him that for me writing 
a novel is like being on an ocean without a compass. And he 
says, “Well, go find a compass!” So I guess that’s what I have 
to do. As soon as I find a compass I'll take a shot at it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Isn’t a “compass” necessary in the writing of a play? 


WILSON 
For me a play is more like a river that you can navigate 
. a big bend there, a tree by the shore. 


INTERVIEWER 
If you had to construct an imaginary playwright, with what 
qualities would you endow him or her? 
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WILSON 

Honesty. Something to say and the courage to say it. The 
will and daring to accomplish great art. Craft. Craft is what 
makes the will and daring work and allows playwrights to 
shout or whisper as they choose. A painter who has not mas- 
tered line and form, mass, perspective and proportion, who 
does not understand the values and properties of color, is not 
going to produce interesting paintings no matter the weight 
and measure of his heart, or the speed and power of his 
intellect. I don’t think you can ever know too much about 
craft. So I would give your imaginary playwright a solid under- 
standing of craft. All that is necessary then is ambition. . . 
which is as valid and valuable as anything else. 


—George Plimpton 
(additional material 
by Bonnie Lyons) 
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Funktionslust 


Melissa Pritchard 


Copulation ts the lyric of the mob. 
—Baudelaire 


Happy gorillas are said to sing. 
—Jeffrey Moussaieff Masson, 
When Elephants Weep 


Up and down the dull coastline of her desk, Amerylys 
ticked her fingernails, Minnie Mouse airbrushed onto each 
bismuth pink shield. She was back from Ladies where she’d 
flattened out Newsweek from its bug-swatter twist to read 
about the chief of the Cloud People, his vow to leap off a 
high cliff if a certain foreign petroleum company purchased 
his tribe’s ancestral land from the Colombian government. 
Who would want that sort of thing on their conscience? There 
was a stamp-sized photograph of the chief, pudding faced, 
with black, beveled hair and the sexy, charismatic gaze of the 
not-quite-holy man. His story sat to the left of another article 
(both were recipe-card sized), about world forest fires and 
greenhouse temperatures, beside a pink graph nobody would 
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leap off of anything for. Flags—not math—inspired sacrifice, 
thought Amerylys. With her Disney nails, she sliced out the 
Cloud Chief’s small story, not wanting to lose his heroic 
possibilities. This was the second bit of news sparking the dry 
foolscap of her afternoon. The first was the gorilla, recently 
delivered to her garage by a young eco-terrorist, Moser, now 
airborne, leaving Phoenix for a week’s walking tour through 
Cluj, a medieval city in Romania—at the sudden behest of 
his newest lover, an aspiring historian named Boris. 

At the tether end of her forties, Amerylys Stanch lived 
alone. A former Miss Gilbert, she had worked nine years in 
this auto-collision inspection station, an exotic bloom turning 
brown around the edges, potted into her gray cubicle. Her 
one window allowed a mean view of a spinach-colored hedge 
and, beyond, the diminished rear ends of a McDonald’s and 
an urban dairy. Nine years dragging her pink nails over clients’ 
paperwork, outlining where and when to take their cars for 
repair, handing over fat checks based on Rorty’s estimates. 
Unnerved by their collisions, clients grabbed at their checks 
until Amerylys reminded them it was for repair, for vehicular 
damage, then offered a consoling peppermint along with a 
customer satisfaction card. She had won the Employee Recog- 
nition Award six years running, tallying the highest number 
of positive remarks, never mind they were mostly about her 
smile, her legs, her hair or, like the retired fireman wrote, 
how she was a dead ringer for Reba McIntyre, as if that would 
make her drop like a stunned fly into his bed (which it nearly 
did). Amerylys hammered all six of her awards onto the 
spongy gray wall in a circle, like a clock, around her Miss 
Gilbert photograph. That contest had been years before, and 
recently she felt it, that she was coasting, picking up speed, 
going downhill. The sex-kitten rigamarole, the glam-o-rama, 
the I-enjoy-being-a-girl mindset, the sequins and folderol, 
where had it gotten her? Where, for instance, was Mr. Right? 
Moset’s answer was biologically terse. It’s secretions, he would 
rant, secretions and scent. Take any woman who smiles and 
ovulates at the same time—no question—she’ ll mow the men 
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down. Baloney, Ametylys shot back. Now she wasn’t so sure, 
plus she was finished ovulating, so where did that leave her? 
Flailing about in a crisis she couldn’t identify. Dragging open 
the file-cabinet drawer, she raked up a tangle of fried calamari 
with her nails, ate it, formed a squadron of green Tic Tacs, 
then flicked them into her mouth with her tongue. She did 
this to keep from screaming, to keep from jumping off the 
squat gray cliff of her desk. 

In the waiting room, a tall, long-bellied man paced with 
his cell phone, shouting in German. Behind him was a jacked- 
up white van with Rorty, the inspector, standing underneath 
the dented portion holding his clipboard. Amerylys once 
asked Rorty, at an office party, if he ever worried he’d be 
crushed. Biting down on a bacon-wrapped chicken liver, he’d 
winked—on/ly by my wife, sweet thang. That’s who she 
worked with, had to jack her own life up above and keep it 
there, in the clouds. For the first two or three years, Amerylys 
tried livening things up around the holidays, wearing lepre- 
chaun hats to work, Santa suits, Easter bunny ears, green 
makeup and a witch’s pointed hat. One year she gave 
everyone—even Rorty—a personalized Easter egg. For close 
to six months, she’d written and posted a Daily Inspiration 
on the announcement board, and nobody said a word. When 
she ran dry of inspiration, everyone complained. Lately, her 
thoughts kept contracting into one shrill, pinpoint ambition: 
find a husband. She’d never had one; now she kept her list 
of Eligibles under the inflatable Mr. Potato Head anchored 
to the far corner of her desk. She’d won Mr. P. at a party 
for her friend Rhoda, whose current husband drove a Frito- 
Lay truck. They had all gotten drunk and played potato games, 
peel the potato, find the potato, roll the potato, etcetera. 
Mr. Potato Head, a door prize, had detachable Velcro trim- 
mings, an orange beard, felt glasses, a red turnip-shaped 
nose, lips, ears. Everyone except Amerylys had wanted the 
other door prize, a Mr. Potato Head vibrator. 

He was not her only inflatable. In her bedroom closet, 
stashed behind a tiered rack of athletic shoes (until it disap- 
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peared in a gas explosion, pelting the strip mall with a clunk- 
ing blizzard of white athletic shoes, she’d worked two 
evenings a week at the Strapless Jock), Amerylys kept a blow- 
up security guard, a gift from a Turkish journalist who became 
concerned, even panicky, about her living alone without a 
gun, an alarm or Mace, not even a dog—undefended!—a 
woman with her hair, smile, legs, etcetera. He’d ordered the 
security guard shipped to her from an airplane shopper catalog 
on his way back to Ankara. Amerylys had never bothered to 
inflate the man, who resembled Burt Reynolds right down 
to the five o’clock shadow; he was still doubled and tripled 
ovet in his clear, soft plastic bag. She sometimes thought it 
might be nice to have a complete assortment of past lovets, 
puddled into plastic bags like so much dry cleaning, ready 
to be inflated, strapped into the passenger seat of her car, 
seated in the wing chair by the picture window or made to 
stand by the stove—deterrents, tall male balloons planted 
like mines. On her fiftieth birthday, she could inflate them 
all—hooray!—her bloated village of nostalgia, starting with 
angst-ridden, myopic Victor Leipzig when she was seventeen, 
to now. Now was different, though. Amerylys was considering 
“closing up the lab” as Rhoda called it. Until she met Moser, 
who'd seen three of his ex-lovers cremated and was only 
twenty-six, the whole thing hadn’t seemed real. 

Hilton, a juvenile gorilla, had been slated for a1Ds research 
in a local university laboratory. He was scheduled to be in- 
jected with the virus, given experimental treatments and com- 
binations of drugs, to live out his short, tortured life in a 
small, gray cage (familiar enough, thought Amerylys). Moser 
intended to release Hilton into the jungle he had been cap- 
tured from, but now, because of love’s abrupt seizure, he 
had flown to Romania in the middle of his rescue project. 

The world, it seemed to Amerylys, had shrunk to the size of 
a cocktail napkin. Claustrophobic, excessively connected .. . 
Moser’s was a green, ecological awareness intended perhaps 
to morally refresh, but Amerylys felt suffocated, like being 
part of somebody’s big, nosy family. Okay. She picked up 
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Rorty’s call. Five minutes till my guesstimate, sweet thang, 
he said, adding that the cell-phone German with the weirdo 
skinny braid was on his way in to see her. 


After he bought the Harley, Moser couldn’t sleep. He kept 
running down from his fourth-floor apartment to make sure 
the black and salmon bike wasn’t stolen. When he told Amer- 
ylys he was thinking of sleeping on the gravel next to it, 
holding a pistol, she told him that was silly and gave him 
her spare garage-door opener. She’d never ridden with him 
on the bike, but one night, wearing only her Disney World 
T-shirt, she’d sat on the Harley, playing with the black beaded 
fringe on its handles like a kid on a ride outside Wal-Mart. 
That night, when she pulled into the garage, Moset’s bike 
was in its usual spot, but when she opened the door, she 
caught what had to be the gorilla’s rank, blunt smell. Then 
she saw the metal cage wedged between her suitcase and a 
neat stack of Pine Logs. (To gain sympathy, Moser’d told 
her countless animal horror stories, like the one about the 
chimpanzee rescued from a birdcage that had hung ten years 
in a dark garage.) A purple box of dog biscuits sat on top of 
her suitcase, a yellow note taped to its side. Were the biscuits 
his? What if he escaped when she opened the door to feed 
him? Should she tell the German man when he showed up 
to take her to dinner that Hilton had been spirited out of a 
laboratory the night before, that she was an accomplice—not 
to mention a sitting duck—now that the actual thief was in 
Romania, in Cluj, and what kind of name was that for a 
city—it sounded like luggage. What was the reason Moser 
couldn’t wait until after Cluj to steal Hilton? Leaving her— 
fool!—holding the bag? She couldn’t remember. Amerylys 
crouched down in front of the cage. 

“Hilton? I’m here. Amerylys. Your hero, Moser, went away 
for a few days. I don’t want you to worry. See?” She pointed 
to the yellow note. “Instructions.” 

The gorilla regarded her gloomily—almost cynically it 
seemed to her, before shifting to turn his back. The fuschia 
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metal tag punched into his left earlobe gave him a discon- 
certingly punk look. For some reason, Amertylys thought of 
the Patty Hearst kidnapping, how the Symbionese Liberation 
Army had kept Patty in a closet, only letting her out to 
rob banks. 


Sitting naked and tailor fashion on her floral chenille bed- 
spread, Dieter (like sweeter) Heinrichs unbraided his hair. 
Two Apache women had dyed it for him. He sounded as if 
he was bragging as he gave the blackened hair a vain, girlish 
toss. “And Funktions/ust? Ah.” He sucked air through his 
gapped teeth, a wet, sensual sound. “It means taking huge 
pleasure in what one does best, enjoying one’s abilities.” 

“What a word.” Still fully dressed, Amerylys emerged from 
her closet, where she had rushed to hide her Affirmations 
board. On this board was a list of qualities she sought in a 
husband: dark, virile, cultured, emotionally sensitive, loves 
opera, otal sex and pink bubblegum ice cream . . . she’d 
been drunk when she’d made the list. “So what are you 
good at?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. I find all of [sucé] life so beautiful. I find 
you [suck] most incredible of all.” 

For pity’s sake. Wow. He was certainly corny, but so pleased 
with himself, with his funny hair and long soft tummy, she 
decided, sure, make love with this man who told her he was 
an adopted Lakota and knew a lot of Indians, knew them 
really well. Dieter Heinrichs, physical therapist turned cul- 
tural entrepreneur, regularly flew Indians to Germany to con- 
duct sweat lodges and feather circles. Maybe he would take 
her, too? Was he an Eligible? she wondered. Not after he’d 
complained that monogamy was a negative “thought frame,” 
interfering with his Faxktions/ust. Nature is my model, he'd 
proclaimed, and she is too clever for monogamy’s straitjacket. 

What was it about Amerylys lately that turned normal 
conversation into a monologue, with the other person doing 
all the talking? When he ended his philosophic chat with 
himself, Dieter Heinrichs took so long singing the praise of 
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every curve of her as he uncovered it (much like the time 
Amerylys thought to prolong Christmas by taking an eternity 
to unwrap each of her presents until her parents both shouted 
at her), he was forced to wake her up by the time he’d 
gotten her completely nude. Napoleonic and noisy, Dieter 
Junktionslusted, exuberant and gamboling, carnal as a child. 
Then he fell asleep, a pink snoring starfish, a probable monster 
who, eyes closed and mouth open, looked incapable of harm. 
On her hands and knees, Amerylys crept around him, felt a 
faint, fickle sense of endearment as she studied the pale, 
relaxed umbrella handle of his penis. She wasn’t tired any- 
more. Her house felt charged up with two males in it, one 
here on her bed, one caged in the garage. 

Not wanting to wake him by flushing the toilet, Amerylys 
went into her backyard to pee behind the blossoming, poison- 
ous oleanders. Back in the kitchen, she stared at his shoes, 
at his fringed, butter-colored leather jacket with the red and 
black beadwork, at the cell phone on the table beside the 
jacket (throughout the evening he had made a series of ram- 
bling phone calls in German). She stared at his shoes so long 
and so suspiciously, she began loathing them and by extension 
loathing him, the raw-looking starfish in her bedroom. All 
at once Amerylys knew a man could be laid bare by his shoes. 
These were light brown skidders, sliders, slippery, sloppy run- 
down roadsters, big and nasty looking. The nasty-looking 
shoes spoke, saying she’d better be a sharp cookie and look 
through his wallet, which lay under the cell phone. The tri- 
fold wallet fell open to a snapshot of his wife and three 
children tricked out like Indians—odd, as if she tried to be 
German by wearing lederhosen—like the year she was six and 
wore her Annie Oakley costume, cap guns included, every 
single day. Then she heard him cough, a phlegmy smoket’s 
cough and, quick as a wink, shoved the wallet back under 
the phone. His teeth were bad too, crooked, stained, gapped. 
Shoes and teeth. Lord. The evening was losing its dignity. 
Time to check on Hilton. 

He was wilted on his side, asleep. What’s my Funktionslust, 
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Amerylys wondered. What’s his? Retreating to the kitchen, 
she swallowed two times the recommended dosage of Celestial 
Seasonings sleeping pills before flopping down on the living 
room sofa to mentally review her Eligibles. Discounting Dieter 
(married, dyed hair, bad teeth, telltale shoes) and disqualify- 
ing Moser (homosexual, twenty-eight, the closest she had to 
family, a sort of nephew/son combination) left her with: 


1. Gub Mix, the Christian plumber who'd answered her ten 
P.M. emergency call and stayed until two A.M. When he 
started talking religion from under her kitchen sink, his 
legs splayed like blue cornstalks across her linoleum, she 
admitted to having had a vision of the Virgin Mary where 
Mary foretold she would one day give up all she owned 
and travel south. This pushed Gub’s one button. Sliding 
out from under the sweating pipes, he’d asked permission 
to pray over her, then cupping his grimy hands over her 
head, prayed long and loud while she stared at the black 
rubber bell of the plunger. Gub had heavenly blue eyes 
and a squashed-in head. His head made her think of a 
square gift box bashed in on one corner, but she refused 
to ask questions. When he was ready, he would explain. 
Last week he dropped off a pot of miniature yellow roses 
and a double CD of Christian rock music. 

2. George Dorsey, the Mormon who’d showed up to empty 
last year’s water out of her swimming pool. She’d sat by 
the side of the slowly draining pool, swinging her bare 
feet while he brushed clean the plaster sides of the pool 
and told her increasingly off-color stories about people 
he’d met on his mission in New York City, like the man 
who had sex every Saturday night with his wife’s dog, a 
blond Afghan. George spoke humorlessly about “pump- 
ing iron,” and his muscled skin was so tan, Amerylys 
imagined chomping affectionately into his thigh would 
be a lot like sinking her teeth into a hollow chocolate 
rabbit. What worried her, though, was his vehicular rage. 
Driving her home from a lunch of Chinese dim sum, he’d 
become agitated, hurling grapefruits out his window at 
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offending cars. And teaching down for her purse, she’d 
encountered an aluminum baseball bat under the front 
seat. So when he kept calling, asking her to one of his 
church dances, she stalled, telling herself that for a Mor- 
mon man as handsome as he was to still be unmarried, 
something must be drastically wrong. 

3. Duke Ruff taught Tae Bo part-time at a community col- 
lege, part-time at the Ak-chin Casino. He lived out in the 
desert in a trailer the color of dead daffodils, stuck up on 
cinderblocks. He had no shower curtain, and, like a fool, 
she bought him one, installed it herself, then made her 
prized osso buco before discovering the pile-up of unre- 
turned casserole dishes in his broom closet and realizing 
how many other women had tried to win this man with 
desperately competing casseroles. In bed, he said the same 
thing over and over—zż feels like you and me've done this 
150,000 times before—and she never knew what to say to 
him except maybe he’d worked too long at the casino. 

4. Doc Sparkles, an eighty-nine year old millionaire, married 
five times. He played squash on Tuesdays/ Thursdays and 
wanted her to fly to Puerto Vallarta with him, then go on 
a Russian cruise. She’d met Doc at the El Charro Lounge 
one night, where he’d rambled on and on, his talk vor- 
texing like a tiny tornado up into his stained cowboy hat. 
For now she kept that flirtation barely going, the faintest 
of embers. 


What did Gub, George, Duke and Doc all have in com- 
mon? Loneliness? She should get up from the couch right 
now and call Mose in Romania. Use the German’s cell phone, 
let him foot the bill. Wearing nothing but her flourescent 
Tweety Bird slippers, she changed her mind and stood cooling 
in front of the open refrigerator, munching on a handful of 
Hilton’s salad mix. She swallowed three more pills and 
thought of women she’d read about in certain societies (she 
couldn’t remember which ones) who, when their hair turned 
gray, were allowed to touch all men, women and children 
with impunity. She remembered a friend of hers, a film 
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developer, describing medical photographs of a sixteen-year- 
old girl’s ovaries as a series of botanically succulent O’Keefe 
paintings, then saying how a single photograph of a sixty- 
year-old woman’s ovaries looked like a sentimental illustration 
of death. 

She peeked in on them—on Hilton and the German— 
then, woozy from all the skullcap, passion flower and valerian 
root, clamped her headphones on and lay naked on the floor 
beside the CD player, falling asleep to Cosi fan tutte, Mozart’s 
cheery, inane libretto. 


The very next night, with Dieter gone to his powwow 
in Sedona, Ametylys woke from a hugely perplexing, erotic 
dream. Before bed, she had changed the sheets, lit her pump- 
kin candle and lavender incense (Moser claimed studies showed 
men consistently aroused by the smells of lavender and pump- 
kin) and fallen asleep with her headphones on, blaring a tape 
about intuitive awareness. As she lay in the dark, the fan 
paddling above her, she dreamed that a small, dark ape 
climbed on top of her and began to fuck her, his penis small, 
glistening and quick. Waking up in a state of lubricious 
excitement, she yanked her now silent headphones off and 
sniffed. Overwhelming the mix of lavender and pumpkin was 
a thick stripe of smell, rank, almost scorched. Attaching her 
reader’s light to her forehead like a miner’s lamp, Amerylys 
followed the smell, tiptoeing out to the garage. There he 
was, in the crown of white light cast by her lamp, asleep, his 
salad hilled in the corner of the cage, bleached and dingy 
looking. 

Why not let him out? Surely he was intelligent and sensi- 
tive, more so than Dieter, who had called three times already, 
leaving breathy New-Age messages, powwow drums thump- 
ing in the background. 

Pensive, Amerylys shook out a fresh panful of salad for 
Hilton while listening to the Three Tenors—Pavarotti, Do- 
mingo, who was the third?—when the phone rang. Answer- 
ing, she heard a distinctly alto hum from the garage. 
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“Amerylys?” 

“Mose?” 

“Hey. I’m stuck here for awhile.” 

“What?” 

“Yeah, I’m sorry.” 

“But—” 

Stealthily, the portable phone to her ear, she opened the 
door to the garage. Hilton was thrumming his fingers along 
the cage mesh, eyes upturned, his guttural hum charged with 
a sorrowful yearning; she actually lost track of what Moser 
was saying from his end in Romania. 

“... what can I say, I’m in love—with Boris obviously, but 
with Cluj, the Romanians, the air, the trees, the sinks, toilets, 
toothbrushes, trust me, dog shit smells divine here . . .” 

The CD ended, the house a tomb. 

“Enough, Moser. It’s biology, right?” Her voice startled 
her so she lowered it. “Look, I’m happy for you, and I can 
handle it.” 

“Ever-awesome Amerylys. I suddenly want to marry you. 
How’s our man?” 

“Ah .. . good. Really good. I’m not sure he’s eating 
enough though. Listen.” (Here she shut the door to the garage 
and whispered.) “The truth. Can he undo his cage thingy?” 

“The latch? Absolutely. I trained him as part of a contin- 
gency plan. Then again, I’ve never seen him do it without 
heavy coaching. Why? Did he get out?” 

“No. I don’t know. I’m not sure.” Amerylys whipped open 
the garage door to see what he was doing. Nothing. Plinking 
through his lettuce. “Does he like music?” 

“Oh yeah, Hilton adores opera. It makes him kind of sing. 
Why? It sounds like you two are hitting it off.” 

Though his back was to her, Hilton was listening, she 
knew it. “Would it be okay to let him out? I think he’s 
getting bored.” 

“I don’t know. Look, I...” 

The operator cut in demanding money. 

Quickly, Moser told her where to find maps, instructions, 
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forged paperwork—in the saddlebags on his Harley, along 
with his apartment key. Prece of cake was the last thing she 
heard before the call cut off. It dawned on her that because 
of love or the crime he had committed, or both, Moser might 
never come back. 

Amerylys showered, dressed, went to work, stayed late. 
That night she crawled into bed with her headphones, reading 
light, pumpkin candle, herbal eye pillow and sleeping pills, 
the exotic distractions of the lonely. Really, the bedside table 
looked like a sexual convalescent’s. 

Then she was asleep and the ape was on her again, this 
time lollopping down past her stomach with his warm, black, 
slick-honeyed tongue. Against her navel, she thought she 
heard an operatic vibration, a low hum. Stunned, she raised 
up on her elbows, looked around the empty room. She refused 
to get up and look in the garage, see if the latch was undone, 
if Hilton was where he was supposed to be. She had her 
suspicions and did not want the truth either way. Didn’t 
happiness have the right to go unquestioned? And adult 
happiness, Amerylys knew, lasted longest when confined to 
tender arenas of ambiguity. 

At the end of that night, Amerylys Stanch changed the 
course of her life. She left an upbeat message on her managet’s 
voice mail saying she quit, no hard feelings, she was now 
self-employed as a living Barbie at little girls’ birthday parties. 
And truthfully, before the inspection station, before the 
Strapless Jock, Amerylys had done exactly that, thus her deceit 
was technical, her fib chronological. After investing in a slew 
of glittering costumes, she’d advertised that as Living Barbie 
she promoted a positive role model, teaching little girls that 
in modern day America you could be both glamorous and 
successful. At the parties, the little girls were cold to her 
concept, whining and begging to try on her jewelry, bickering 
and tugging on her platinum wig with sticky, greedy fingers. 
Amerylys wound up putting an ad in the local alternative- 
lifestyles newspaper and practically giving away her slinky 
wardrobe to a Presbyterian cross-dresser. She finished the 
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message by asking that somebody make certain Rorty got her 
Mr. Potato Head. 


Hilton’s cage was jammed sideways in the back seat, the 
deep hem of a blue thermal blanket overhanging it like a 
limp awning. He was looking at her amorously, sucking water 
out of a pink jogger’s bottle. The security guard floated in 
the passenger seat, stuffed into a sort of Brinks outfit and 
wearing reflective sunglasses. “Well boys.” Amerylys re- 
checked Moser’s maps, forged papers and instructions before 
switching on the ignition. “I don’t know where the hell we’ re 
going, but here the hell we go.” With that, she sped south 
out of Phoenix, down into Mexico and beyond. All doors and 
portals swung open, few questions were asked, hardly anyone 
stopped them. It was as if they possessed triune powers of 
invisibility or, more likely, the kind of visual absurdity that 
inspired long and cautious distance. Amerylys bit off her 
cartoon nails, gave away her spike heels and educational tapes. 
Glamour fell like confetti all along the way until she was 
barefoot, wearing a broomstick skirt and a Save the Rainforest 
T-shirt, her hair a little gray, though mostly still a flaming, 
hibiscus-cooler red. 

She was spotted in Mexico City, Panama City, Managua 
and Bogota, always with her clipping about the Cloud Chief, 
always asking directions. Before she vanished altogether, she 
was seen working in an orphanage, a soup kitchen, a General 
Motors plant, an Alps clinic, a leper colony, behind the wheel 
of a lime-green taxi. Like a rogue saint, Amerylys Stanch was 
sighted here and there, most often by the innocent, by the 
child working in a soybean field who said the lady gave him 
a message he couldn’t remember, or the mute who signed 
he’d seen her in a diamond mine, a reading lamp blazing 
from her forehead. On occasion, she was seen in the company 
of a little ape. In bars and brothels, in certain classrooms and 
lunchrooms, there were heated debates and even fistfights 
over the whereabouts and purpose of the ape. The security 
guard? He went to the first listless knot of children she came 
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across in Nogales. Living like cockroaches in dank, poisonous 
sewers, they sold the toy for food, a slowly deflating joke to 
help them laugh. 

Her image appeared on retablos made of tin or of wood, 
crude icons painted onto Coke bottles and votive candles. Red- 
haired, big-rumped pifiatas swayed on poles in marketplace 
booths. She was a giantess on urban wall murals, cloud- 
skinned with snaking ted hair, a banana-leaf hat, long feet. 
When rumor took hold that La Gringa had been abducted 
and murdered, bits of her flesh strung like superstition, like 
milagros around the necks of government soldiers, a second 
rumor sprang up to contradict the impossibility of the first— 
that she had found the Cloud People, and that their Chief, 
obedient to the riddle governing this lower world of dust and 
ash and insects, found strength to take La Gringa for his 
bride. Those of a melancholic temperament clung to the first 
rumor, while those with faith in the brutality of love defected, 
with fever, to the second. 
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Young Woman Drawing, 1801 


Attribution changed from Jacques Louts-David 
to Constance Charpentier, and again 
to Marie-Denise Villers, 1774-1821 


Subject and maker shed their names, and here 
the Met displays that multinominal picture 

on a brochure: self-portrait of the artist, 
perhaps, ageless. She is not setting out, 


pale in an empire dress, nor packing shawls 
in a carriage trunk. As she sits forward, still, 
she hopes only to gaze into a mirror 

in shadow, sunlight falling on blank paper, 


until her penstrokes dance, and ever after, 

to slough off names and be the-one-who-saw- 
glass-shine. How did it bloom in her, this hidden 
boldness? Peering out from under wisps of amber 


hair strayed from a chignon, hoisting a sketchpad 
onto her lap, she lurks at a dark watch, 

while there, behind her, outside a cracked pane 
proud lovers laugh on a tertace in bright sun. 
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Margaret Fuller 
Fire Island, New York 


The sea churns up a ghost of the Elizabeth, 

sunk here in 1850, with the woman 

who thought herself half-man when she learned Latin 
early in Cambridge, who honed a keen wit 


“to keep the heart from breaking.” All in all, 
land sighted, others rescued, lulls in the gale, 
I’d say she could have swum to shore. She had 
that way with danger. In Scotland once, 


trapped on a ledge, she danced cold mist away. 
In Rome, she nursed the wounded, wrote of war, 
but could not press her thoughts into one form 
“for all the tides of life that flow within me.” 


How to return, when long ago she knew 
everyone worth knowing here, when she 
who shot the rapids stuck in Boston’s craw. 
And how to tell them of her love, Ossoli, 


and of their new republic, lost—the rebels 

dead, Rome gone. Twelve hours she had, that morning, 
to swim homeward after the brig struck shoal. 

Perhaps she stalled on the foredeck, avoiding 


a half-welcoming shore; perhaps she spun 

through waves then turned, as a bird veers in flight 
to glimpse its mate, and saw her lover, caught 
with their son, half-native, half-Italian, 


watched breakers wrench the mainmast from the hull, 
cried out once, twice, into the lashing wind, 
then lost her torn self to the sea’s wholeness. 
Once in a storm, I found washed up on sand 
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a jetty’s pole, and saw in it my own 
splintered life’s course. Before that gale, 

I had swum partway out to her, and sea-miles 
rolled out like the decades since she drowned. 


Now I stand fast. Fire Island’s opal 

bay at high tide sucks amber rocks shot through 
with quartz-glass silica, once El Dorado 

to settlers half-old-world and half-new. 


Far off, the lighthouse shines occulting beams 
on sunken draggets. Only the sea is whole. 

A split log or a chipped but vacant shell 

the hermit crab crawls under is my home. 
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James Longenbach 


Undiscovered Country 
1. The Return 


Snow, rocks darker than any shadow in the world. 
We glimpsed another life below us—cottages, goats— 


But never imagined it would be so difficult. 


Mountains made us long for the clouds. Trails 
Gave way to roads, roads to thoroughfares— 


Where were we? 
When we came to a village 
We lay down in the weeds as we were told—hungry— 


But if anything the stars seemed brighter then. 


We waited. Peered through stalks and umbels 
Across the flat ground. 
And when we heard them 
Running towards us we buried our faces 
In the mud and did not move. 
Minutes, hours— 
They combed the field. Had we been lied to? 


Just when our heartbeats seemed unbearable 
One of us broke free—we followed—speaking 
In a language we no longer recognized— 


Where am I? 
They wrapped our shivering bodies 
In towels. Fed us. Tried to look in our eyes. 
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2. Walking Upright 


Some things we missed. Snow mold. Ferrous taint 
Of soil in our mouths. 

Once, sunlight 
Overhead, we found a knot hole, peered inside— 


Two eyes, tinier than ours, glistening, contained. 


They vanished when a cloud slipped past. Chipmunk? 
Bat? We couldn’t imagine it looking back 
At our dark faces. 
But as we foraged, day 
Receded like a furrow. Distance. We tipped 
Up our chins, widened our outlook on heaven. 


Trees—mountains furred in green—so many shades 
It seemed space were grafted onto time. 


Who'd thought one moment could contain such 
Variation? Balance. And the possibility 
Of something lost. 

Then treetops swept 
The clouds into a fury—peaked, impatient—leaving 
Us behind. Sky pressed down close. No shelter. 


No proportion. Nothing between our faces 
And infinitude—but when we opened our eyes 


We weren’t alone. 
Night. Crackling stars. 
Wings ploughing the black pasture between them. 


3. Remains to Be Seen 


We were far from shore, then close, then farther still. 
Someone waited—a stroke. We couldn’t see 
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The boat but heard it: one oar broke the surface, 
Paused, then slapped again. 

From anywhere 
Stars were a blur, refracted through layers of dense fog. 


Leaves floated past us. Duckweed. If we lurched 


It was from boredom, the feeling of movement almost alien 
Now that we’d grown so large. 

The boat drew 
Nearer. We squinted. Inspected the rusted gunnels, 
Oarlocks squealing as they swiveled and turned. 


Reckless? From her face, the way she dropped 
The oars, reeled the line, we knew we were safe. 


Gray, severe, her features, fog—everything mingled 
As if the world had forsaken boundaries— 


I confronted her, eye to eye, but the longer she stared 
The mote I sank inside myself, sunrise stark 
Above the water, a weight, a lure. 
I was already missing 

When she let me go. 

Dawn, dusk, we circle the island 
And nothing portends. Fireflies drip and twirl. 
Night’s face. Malingerer. Remains to be seen. 


4. Lying Down 

When the first one swooned it was difficult not 
To follow. In fields, near the mines—eyes lifted 
Skyward, craving emptiness. 


Eyes rising 
The way water, learning weight, falls down as rain. 
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We'd learned a dome of ether lies above us— 
Weightless, sure. A dream of purity, which mixed 


With water generated shapes we’ve trusted. 

The body. 
Ground we bothered with pickax, adze, believing 
—No evidence—there was something beneath. 


But a haunting persisted. 

There, stretched out 
Breathless on the ground, a separation 
Opens, lip to cloud, a rift of self from self— 


Another life, the world above us 

now within— 
A memory, no moats or walls, the body withering 
Into former knowledge as the fields turn brown. 


Men row aimless, dazed, where once they’d toiled 
Behind bullocks. Sleepless nights. 


Dolphins gamboling weightless through the trees. 
5. Ascension 


Because there is a car there is a field bending 
Like arms to keep us dry. Because there is a field 


Flowers fall from the sky to cover the car, souls 
Linked arm in arm along the Finchley Road. 


Staves and bundles, hedges, brickstacks. 
For all 
We know, these fields are long past harvest. 
Ground pocked with footsteps, rutted by cellar holes. 


As far as we see, mountains are shadow and light. 
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The car rolls forward. Petals coat the windshield 
And arms reach out to sweep them away. 
Once 
A lamb jumped straight into the air beside the chapel. 
We saw it as children, then tried to see it again. 


Cottages, farms. 
Road dividing the field— 
Car generating the road as it turns, as arms beget 
Flowers, a lake in the field, and the island 
Floating there, serene. 
Gates close behind us, 
Long arms of the stars collecting what we'd seen. 


Because the only consolation for having been known 
Is being forgotten. Because there is a car. 
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Two Poems by Ronald Wallace 


The Year 2000 Problem 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold. 
—W.B. Yeats 


Could it be that Yeats was right? 

This digital shorthand that will shake 

the whole world up as the millennium ends 
in zeroes, goose eggs, naught-naught, not 
the biblical 666 that will take us, but 

the secular 00 after all, the beast 

of our own shortsighted making? 

And will bank accounts go bust, 

and planes fall from the sky, and all 
communications stop? The economy 
revert to trade and barter? And what of 
the Leonid meteor shower and the 
massive solar flares, with their 

particles and protons that will play 

havoc with the music of the spheres 
we've sent aloft to guide us through 
these last years of the century? Of course, 
we don’t believe it, this bad disaster 
movie we’ve seen time after time 

in all our local theaters and rec rooms. 
Alarmist nonsense, superstition. 

We're beyond all that, we scoff. 

Why dwell upon the past? Things 

have never been better, 

our hour come round at last. 
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So much happiness! It seems 

everything I touch shines back, all smiles. 
Sadness, that old sot, has packed his bags; 
sotrow’s folded up her tents, moved on; 
anger’s banished. What more 

could any monarch hope for? 


But is this what I wanted, after all? 


Sufficiency, serenity, and pleasure 

always at my table, in my bed? 

What do you do with such a glittering world 
that has no room for what you once held dear? 
And who will teach me now 

to spin straw back from all this heavy gold? 
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Two Poems by Shirley Kaufman 


After 


We had been looking at an idol in a glass case, 
size of a hand, admiring her tough little knobs 
and the ball of her belly some barren woman 
prayed to and rubbed. He said 

she had been holding up her breasts 

for eight thousand years. 


Sun flickers through the pine trees, 
my daughter beside me, we are crying 
and holding each other, putting stones 
on your daughtet’s grave. 


After the flaming rib cage of the bus, 
after each string of flesh has been found 
and collected according to the Law, 

after they show it and show it and show it 
until we can smell the muck in our room 
and the roasted skin, after the street 

is washed clean with a blast of water, 

and after the reading of the names, 


there is absence, unreadable. 


Listening 


You told it softly, not looking at my face, 
how you’d been lost a long time 
from where you had started, 
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the earth packed hard with light, 
your child curled in the shadow 
where he lay, so that the hum 


of insects was the hum of the desert 
tracked by buzzards, everything waiting 
out there to fatten on death. 


More than flower power, more than 
Joplin or Hendrix, more than anything else 
that happened while I was trying not 


to get older, I remember his end 
in your arms in Mexico after 
you left the commune, fifteen hours 


of talking until the sun came up, 
the sun he perfected himself to live by, 
cleansing the brain the flesh the spaces 


in every cell, so purified from starving 
only the sun could enter. A mind 
of cinders. Babbling like the sibyls. 


And I remember my own self, feeding 
on somebody else’s grief, wanting 
to live it again as my own life, 


as if that would change me or help me 
listen with my body to the real world— 
the simple hunger of the child. 
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Six Poems by Tony Sanders 


Republic 


So many channels to choose from. Somewhere 

in the high numbers blockheads trash-talk 

during recess in the blue playground near school. 
Thumb down the dial by remote and find 

their doppelganger echoes via dish, the same 

gang in the same setting. Along the way, the present 
and past bound together like kitsch and Christ. 
Wasn't there once something beautiful about 

the black & white eye of the test pattern open 

late at night until the predicated hour of morning 
when the sudden countdown from ten to one 

in the screen-encompassing orb on the Zenith 

or Philco meant nothing more than a kid’s comfort, 
before the airing of the anthem and the liftoff of day. 


Cordless 


Oh to be telephoned late at night by a stranger whose voice 
projects nothing but bright concern, nothing intimate 
between you except a common regard for the hour 

that passes like a game of solitaire in a dark kitchen. 

Who wouldn’t want the attention? The gas-blue torpor 

of the range abandoned for the invisible quasar of comfort 
coming from someone just as iffy on the downtown side 
of your universe. The transmission of knowledge or love 
might pale in contrast to a bridge built largely on talk 
and silence. Cordless, you might make your way to bed 
with the receiver at your ear so that when there is nothing 
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further to be said, no more need to console one another, 
you can say good-bye knowing there is good reason 
for conversation that begins in mystery and ends with sleep. 


Dirigible 


Today it’s the blimp over Manhattan, 

in search of some unnamed event. Drowsy, 
gaudy, lazy, almost sexual, its beauty 
based in the vulgarity of slow motion 
rising above the infinity of other rooftops. 


Carefree flight is the opposite of ennui. 
Of course, there’s mote to the lollygagging 
than meets the eye: Perish the thought 
that the distant dirigible might be adrift, 
untethered, askew, off course on purpose. 


Not bloated, or besotted, not plump, not 
ovetfed like fowl bred for full-market value, 
a solitary figure so far from sleek it’s funny 
and sad at the same time. An invention 
almost mournful over our existence. 


Locomotive 


Someone slips by you in the corridor of a crowded train, a 
stranger making his way 

to the bar, 

and for one unforgettable moment, you are pressed closer 
to the thick panel window 

than is natural 
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because for the most part it is only children who press their 
small faces to clear glass 

with wonder. 

The arrival and departure of a river running under the tracks 
and a silhouetted farmer 

on his tractor 

are coupled in time like two consecutive freight cars in a 
train that stretches for miles 

of prairie, 

but while the water is almost immediately gone from sight, 
the farmer hovers silently 

in the dusk, 

until he’s nothing more than a thought on the horizon as 
the locomotive surges ahead 

toward the night. 


Counting Down 


It was as though the very day itself was wearing a see-through 
blouse weeks before 

a mastectomy, 

something in the air wanting desperately to draw attention 
to itself if only to assuage 

awkwardness 

by forcing itself to face up to the fact that nature’s penchant 
for symmetry could not 

continue, 

but nobody stopped watching the electric numbers blinking 
above the double-doors 

floor by floor, 

nobody dared utter a word in the silence that seemed related 
to the indistinct lighting 

on the ceiling, 

not because there was something sacred about the way they 
were drifting earthward 
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from on high, 

where if they wanted they could have had a panoramic view 
of a city of late stricken 

with a fever, 

where they could have waited until gradually darkness itself 
filtered into the evening 

like disease 

simultaneously working its way toward the surface as well as 
the center of the body 

close to death, 

but because they were so uncertain of what would become 
of them they had nothing 

right to say. 


Between Warts 


What else is there to do but watch carefully for any noticeable 
movement by a statue 

of a past hero, 

the great arm of general so-and-so astride his steed not far 
from the hot-dog vendots 

and carriages 

raised to make a point long after the company has packed 
up and ridden double-time 

into history. 

Epaulets are popular among the legions pacing on each side 
of the militarized zone 

of day traffic, 

as are army boots and bayonet necklaces and an occasional 
pair of designer fatigues 

lined with fur. 

Even a weather-beaten crone gets in on the act by throwing 
salvos of bread crumbs 

at dense circles 
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of pigeons momentarily detonated by each round of manna 
until they finally resume 
their feeding. 


All the buildings along the avenue stand at attention as if 
waiting for a past president 

to drive by 

at the moment all the uppermost windows might open and 
let go a skyful of confetti 

and banners. 

But nothing monumental really happens. Traffic floats by 
like tires and metal drums 

in a flood, 

past trees that maintain a leafy indifference in spite of trunks 
that bear flesh wounds 

from exhaust, 

past squadrons of see-me-nots haranguing crowds of passersby 
waiting impatiently 

at a bus stop, 

while above barely detectable ribbons of cloud hurry by in 
a kind of controlled panic 

of liberation, 

as when something goes awry in the subway and the 
passengers file out one by one 

like prisoners. 

Something in the air smacks of desperate measures being 
mulled over in the secrecy 

of back rooms, 

the kind with rows of different colored telephones and wall 
maps of a city twinkling 

like tree lights. 

Rumor has it some decision will be arrived at shortly, so the 
only thing to do is wait 

as the hours 

march by in minutes as cold and efficient as recruits just 
discharged with distinction 

from boot camp. 
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People examine the sky with the expressions of those who 
suspect the air-raid siren 

is broken, 

though the only thing that seems out of place is the blimp 
floating precariously close 

to buildings, 

seemingly under orders to take what measures needed to 
wrap up its reconnaissance 

and head home. 


It’s eerie to live in an age when ordinary people look like 
they've just received word 

from the front. 

Everyone is tuned to an imaginary broadcast in order to find 
out what has happened 

to the next of kin, 

but the reporter who speaks of shrapnel and the mounting 
casualties cannot give out 

names of dead, 

so there is nothing to do but get on with the business of 
daily life, which now seems 

like maneuvers. 

And yet, no day passes without the need to look up at the 
eyes of an embossed heto 

for reassurance, 

some glint of relief in a face remarkably unsullied despite 
the fact it is frozen forever 

in mid-battle, 

because there’s still a part of us that imagines the inevitable 
outcome will be victory, 

even Pyrrhic. 
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Two Poems by Ansie Baird 


About Five Days 


1. 


Dawn was their greeting time. 
Welcome back, he said quietly. 


2; 


She couldn’t believe 
what day it was. 
They ate lunch in a 
glass box, a kind of 
winter café. 


3. 


As the day faded, she 
hurried back to her room, 
bathed, put on new perfume. 


4. 


There were lights from a river 
barge. On his dark balcony 
they drank very dry martinis. 


5. 


In Manhattan, where everything 
is possible, they took a taxi 

to Sans Souci 

where the other woman waited. 
She wore a taupe blouse. 

He ordered savage mushrooms, 

braised endive, great plates 
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of limpid oysters, an elaborate 
taspberry mousse intended for 

the three of them. 

The taupe woman, slim as a stork, 
said no, she’d better not. 

The two of them ate every bite. 
That was the fifth day. 


What She Knows 


She finds no list of names to comfort her. 

Do not nudge her shoulder and ask 

What bird is perching on the branch. 

Do not inquire where the oleander blooms. 
Nor does she recognize the kinds of clouds. 
Of stones or shells. Nature is not her kinsman. 


She dreams he appears on latticed porches, 
On terra-cotta roofs of slanting houses. 

He is speaking, although he was mute, 
Walking although he was lame, 

Flushed and ruddy, although he is dead. 
She is certain of nothing except this. 


And that her father alters, 

A madman who bloats in the dark. 

She is able to play the piano not at all. 
There is the oak and the common tree, 
The rose and the common flower, 

The crow and the common bird, 

Venus in the sky and all the other stars. 
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Star Black 


Cuisine 


The vegan gourmet will have his way. Lamb chops 

will soon be relegated to quaint cabins in the olden days. 
The ballooning business of burgers, too, will change, 
and the salad bars, red beans and artichoke hearts, 


will dispatch their Green Knights to challenge each 
cancerous warlord until juliennes of uncooked carrots 
and cups of celery juice will nickel and dime Kittyland’s 
drive-throughs. It is only a question of communication 


and cholesterol, faint whisperings of raw broccoli, 
steamed sweet potatoes, the sanity of soy, the brawn 
of bran, an easy assignment for the musical “Method 


Man” co-opted to sing, to sell out, to the vegan clan, 
its roughage riders with their crisp cauliflowers. Time, 
give it a speed ticket, quick. I don’t know who I am. 
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Three Minutes or Less 


For the past eight years PEN-Faulkner has held a gala at 
the Folger Library in Washington, D.C., a black-tie affair 
underwritten by the Ford Motor Co. to which guests come 
to hear a dozen or so of the best writers in the country give 
readings from the stage of the library's Shakespeare theater, 
followed by a dinner in the Great Hall. The writers are given 
a topic to address for three minutes—a limit imposed because 
in the earlier readings one or two authors got carried away 
and hogged the stage. Appropriately enough, the first topic 
was “Beginnings.” Last spring (what could be more provident 
to bracket the selections which follow) the writers were asked 
to tackle “Endings.” Other subjects over the years have in- 
cluded Heroes, Illusions, Obsessions, First Loves, Journeys, 
Lessons, Confessions, Reunions. On occasion the authors read 
something appropriate from their own work, but almost in- 
variably they write lines specifically for the evening. It's a 
pleasant sojourn. The two-day Washington stay includes an 
opportunity for the writers to talk about their craft to school 
classes in the vicinity, a luncheon in the Capitol’s LB] dining 
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room, a private audience with a Supreme Court justice, and 
then the evening itself. . . for a good cause. In reaction to 
an outcry over the National Book Awards of 1977-1978 the 
PEN-Faulkner was founded in 1980 by the novelist Mary Lee 
Settle—its purpose to free literary prizes from publishing 
interests. The annual award, funded by the proceeds from 
the gala, has become one of the nation's most prestigious. 

This spring entire canon of the readings will be published 
by Bloomsbury USA. What follows is simply a representation 
of the whole... 


BEGINNINGS 


WituiAM KENNEDY: My first short story I wrote for Co/- 
hier’s magazine. Collier's didn’t know this when I wrote it. 
It was called “Eggs” and concerned a man who goes into a 
diner and orders scrambled eggs. The counterman, Herby, 
doesn’t want to serve him eggs and suggests goulash. The 
man insists on his eggs, the counterman reluctantly serves 
him. The man eats them and leaves. End of story. I was 
eighteen, the first year of college. After I wrote “Eggs,” I 
showed it to my mother and, as with everything else I had 
done in life, she thought it was very good. I also showed it to 
my banjo teacher. “Very good,” he also said. He did not say 
“very, vety good,” which is what he said when I played well 
during my banjo lesson. I showed the story to my father, and 
he read it at the breakfast table while eating eggs of his own. 
He liked soft-boiled eggs with a teaspoon of sugar on them and 
tea with three teaspoons of sugar. I never saw him eat scrambled 
eggs. How could he know about my story? 

He read it and said, “What the hell is this?” 

“It’s a story, a short story,” I said. 

“It’s about a guy who goes in and eats eggs,” he said. 

“That’s right,” I said. 

“What the hell kind of story is that?” he said. 

“It’s a realistic story,” I said. “I’m sending it off to 
Collier's.” 
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“They publish stuff like this?” 

“Every week,” I said. 

“Who the hell wants to read about a guy who goes in and 
eats eggs?” 

“The whole world reads Co//ier’s,” I said. “The whole world 
eats eggs.” 

“Is this what you learned in school?” My schooling had 
cost serious money. 

“I don’t want to argue about it,” I said. “You either like 
it or you don’t.” 

“Take a guess,” my father said. 

Well, Pd show him. I sent it off to Co//er’s that afternoon 
and I’ve still got the rejection slip to prove it. I never showed 
any more stories to my father. This is known as writer’s block. 
However, I reread the story last week for the first time in 
forty-five years, and my father emerges from that day as a 
masterful literary critic. A retarded orangutan could write a 
better story than “Eggs.” Be that as it may, writing this story 
was valuable for an assortment of reasons. It was the first step 
of a career; it proved I’d get better because I couldn’t get 
worse; it acquainted me with rejection and I didn’t die from 
it. I revised “Eggs” two more times in later years. I called it 
“Counterman on Duty” and then just “Eat.” And the story 
got better without getting good. Finally I abandoned it and 
put Herby in a novel under another name, and there he is 
at last even though he missed out on Cod/ier’s. 

Eudora Welty once wrote that a writer should write not 
about what he knows but what he doesn’t know about what 
he knows. I translate this to mean that the writer should try 
to understand mystery. And mystery, Luis Buñuel once said, 
is the basic element of all works of art. The only mystery 
about “Eggs” is why I didn’t know it was awful. In time I 
did put some of my own mystery into the places I wrote about 
and my fiction improved. I’m sorry my parents didn’t get to 
appreciate what happened to me as a writer. My mother died 
while I was still trying to get my short stories published and 
my father was at the cusp of senility when I finished my first 
novel. But he bragged about the book down at the State 
Supreme Court where he worked. He said it was about how 


? 
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2,000 cows get swept out to sea in Puerto Rico. Actually, the 
book is set in Albany and doesn’t have any cows. But you 
can see how, with that kind of imagination and critical appara- 
tus in my genes, it was inevitable I’d become a writer. 


Larry McMurtry: In the beginning, art came in at the 
ear, wafting to me from radioland, a wondrous domain whose 
happiest feature, from my point of view, was that it seemed 
to contain only three animals: Sandy, Little Orphan Annie’s 
dog; Silver, the Lone Ranger’s horse; and Scout, as in “Get 
"em up, Scout,” the faithful Tonto’s equally faithful pinto. 
This paucity of fauna was welcome indeed because the world 
outside the screen door of our little ranch house in West Texas 
teemed with animals, none of them the chatty, vivacious 
creatures one meets in storybooks. On our ranch, unfortu- 
nately, beasts behaved like beasts. From an early age, I had 
to be forced outside, always to my peril. The turkeys were 
aggressive and much larger than me. The hens were irritable. 
The guineas went chittering along in neurotic packs. The pea- 
cocks screeched. The mules were sullen. The bulls so ominous 
one’s mind preferred to avoid thinking about them. Most 
frightening of all were the pigs, watching one cannily from 
their Hogarthian wallows. My pony was vicious and even my 
dogs unreliable. They constantly got themselves bitten by 
rattlesnakes but, faithful as dogs in Baden-Powell, they strug- 
gled on only to drop dead at my feet. All this was bad, but 
the beasts of the barnyard paled in comparison with the beasts 
of the school bus, and in my first-grade year the bus carried 
me ninety miles a day to education and back. I was the 
youngest, smallest and most tormentable person on the bus 
and always arrived at school so terrorized that I would throw 
up my Ovaltine and be consigned to the sickroom all day to 
await in fear and trembling the terrible bus ride home. I 
could see little in education at that point. Nothing could be 
worth those bus rides. Within two months I had woven myself 
a cocoon of illness, which kept my home the rest of that year 
and portions of several others. The real world was too hard. 
I wanted to live in radioland and I did, beginning my day 
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with W. Leo Daniel and the Doughboys and ending it with 
Fibber McGee and Molly. At least I ended it with them if it 
was Tuesday. In between there were the bewildering passions 
of Stella Dallas. For years I assumed the city of Dallas was 
named for her. The patriotic genius of Captain Midnight 
and the folksy wisdom of Hackberry Hotel. Then, to my 
indignation, World War II broke out, disrupting what had 
been until then a perfectly ordered world. The war meant 
constant interruptions. One could never be sure what would 
be on when. But I did like what I heard about hand grenades. 
If I could lay my hands on a few of those, I could blow the 
pigs right out of their Hogarthian wallow. Then one day my 
cousin Bob showed up at my bedside. He was on his way to 
war and he wanted me to have his books. Nineteen in all. 
I accepted them indifferently. I was still happy enough in 
radioland, but one day—it may have been Dunkirk or the 
fall of Manila, I’m not sure—regular programming was inter- 
rupted for so long that I began to delve in Cousin Bob’s box, 
coming up with a stirring tale called Sargent Silk, the Prairie 
Scout. It was about mounties in Saskatchewan. It instantly 
sucked me in. Though I was probably six, I remember no 
book before that one. And I suppose it was on that day, when 
Captain Midnight was silenced, when Sky King couldn’t fly, 
when the great horse Silver didn’t gallop, when Fibber McGee 
and Molly’s closet remained closed, that the literary life began 
for me. 


ROBERT STONE: Many things come together to put you in 
a situation in which you find yourself a writer. In the house 
where I was growing up, there were many creepy books, 
but none of them was creepier or more ghastly than one I 
particularly remember that had a great deal of dreadful gothic 
lettering and extremely frightening illustrations and a text of 
which I could make no sense at all, though I did puzzle at 
one particular verse and as soon as I had puzzled it out, I 
realized that the book was far creepier and more dreadful 
than I could ever have imagined. And the verse in it went, 
“Like one, that on a lonesome road/Doth walk in fear and 
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dread,/ And having once turned round walks on,/ And turns 
no more his head; / Because he knows, a frightful fiend/Doth 
close behind him tread.” And as soon as I read that, I realized 
what I was involved with. I took the book and I hid it where 
I would never find it, but of course I experienced the first of 
many guilty urges that I was later to experience and I had to 
go and dig it out and read that again. And I had to ponder 
and wonder, Did the writer of these verses actually mean me 
to feel the way I feel having read them? After I read them, 
my hair would have stood up on end had it not already been 
standing up on end because of the crewcuts that we all wore 
in those days. When I finally understood that I had been 
meant to experience what I was experiencing as a result of 
reading those verses, and that unlike all the sensations that 
I’d experienced listening to the radio or going to the movies, 
this one seemed to go on and on so that I could never contain 
it, so that it had no bounds, I wanted to approach that force 
and take hold of it and to deal, of course, not only with fear 
but with love and the rest and I tried to do that and I’m 
still trying. 


WILLIAMSTYRON: When] was twelve anda half I attended 
a rural school in Tidewater Virginia, about 150 miles south 
of Washington, which boasted a mimeograph newspaper 
called The Sponge—soaks up all the news. My first literary 
creation was a contribution to this journal, a short story enti- 
tled “Typhoon and the Tor Bay.” This document has been 
preserved in my father’s doting papers. Joseph Conrad was, 
of course, the author of a famous story “Typhoon,” and that 
was the inspiration for my own story, which I’m afraid lacked 
even the originality of a truly fresh title. Tor Bay was the 
name I christened the doomed ship of my little narrative after 
I found an English bay by that name in an atlas. Upon 
rereading “Typhoon and the Tor Bay” and comparing it with 
its model, I am relieved to say that no plagiarism is evident, 
although there is much déjà vu. The word derivative is perhaps 
too generous, counterfeit too harsh. Let us say this work of 
about 750 words is an unconscious parody and profoundly 
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Conradian. Here are some brief passages to render its spe- 
cial flavor: 

“A sickly green haze hung over the East China Sea. ‘Ty- 
phoon brewing,’ mused Captain Taggart darkly, with an inner 
shudder gazing at the barometer. 27.2. ‘God save the mark,’ 
he blurted aloud with another inner shudder.” 

“The diabolical storm lashed the stricken bridge with a 
murderet’s vengeance. The great ship was yawing and heaving 
every which way like a huge berserk animal. ‘We’re bound 
to founder,’ Captain Taggart heard the mate say with a de- 
spondent shriek. ‘He is a despicable coward,’ Captain Taggart 
mused darkly.” 

““There are four hundred helpless Chinamen down there 
in the hold,’ Captain Taggart cried. ‘We can’t let them per- 
ish.’ The mate swore a vile oath. ‘Who cares about a bunch 
of Chinks. Let them all drown.’ Captain Taggart saw on the 
mate’s twisted face a look of supreme evil.” 

At this point, my literary career was overtaken by a long 
and merciful silence. A diary that I kept faithfully during my 
fourteenth year reveals a fascinating detail about my intel- 
lectual development. It shows that while I went to and appre- 
ciated to one degree or another a total of 125 movies, 
occasionally seeing as many as two films a day, there is no 
record whatever of my reading a single book. Not even Con- 
rad. Books came later. At age eighteen I discovered Thomas 
Wolfe. In a recent notorious essay on Wolfe, the critic wrote 
(I think I’m quoting exactly) that “the novelist had no talent 
whatsoever.” This is a ludicrous misstatement since Wolfe 
had prodigious talent, as prodigious as Shakespeare or Homer 
except for the fact that, unlike Shakespeare and Homer, it 
was a talent that was arrested at age eighteen and, therefore, 
was the perfect medium for an adolescent like myself to dis- 
cover the splendor of language and to be provided with the 
impetus for a desperate falling in love with literature. And 
so, for the next five years I read. I read passionately, promiscu- 
ously, eclectically, critically and uncritically until my mind 
was dizzy and intoxicated with a thousand wonderful books. 
And then having written nothing ambitious since “Typhoon 
and the Tor Bay,” I decided it was time to be a writer and 
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so, at the age of twenty-two, I sat down and began my first 
novel, Lie Down in Darkness. 


HEROES 


T. CoRAGHESSAN Boye: I think some of you may find 
it odd that I’ve been asked to speak on the subject of heroes 
tonight, since I’ve spent the better part of my career knock- 
ing them from their pedestals, from Mungo Park to Natty 
Bumppo to my current victim, John Harvey Kellogg, inventor 
of the cornflake. But, in fact, I have any number of personal 
heroes, those who have helped to shape my life in one way 
or another, for better or worse. Scores. Hundreds, even. But 
given the time constraints here this evening, I thought I’d 
just share my shortlist with you. 

My Heroes. A Shortlist. 

Willie Mays. Muddy Waters. Davy Crockett. St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Woody Allen. Walter Pater. Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger’s mother, Mrs. Schwarzenegger. Joshua P. Whirlpool (the 
great humanitarian who invented the dishwasher, in case 
you're interested). Madame Curie. Paul Ehrlich. Albert Pay- 
son Terhune. Eric the Red. (In fact, I’m very impressed by 
anyone who uses the definite article as a middle name, from 
Catherine the Great to Bozo the Clown to Ivan the Terrible. 
It’s just plain inspirational.) 

All right: T.S. Eliot. Jimi Hendrix. Hopalong Cassidy. 
Giacomo Puccini. Johnny Appleseed. Y.A. Tittle. Max Per- 
kins. Erik Satie. Jimmy Witherspoon. Flannery O’Connor. 
Leontyne Price. Reza Ameni. (If you don’t know him, by the 
way, he was hat maker to the late Ayatollah Khomeini). 

Washington Irving. Geronimo. M.F.K. Fisher. Oscar 
Wilde. Franz Kafka. Connie Mack. Florence Nightingale. 
David Bowie. John Singer Sargent. “Spoonbill” Rizzo. (He 
was, of course, the great trencherman from Baltimore who, 
on a fine spring day in 1956, was able to down forty-seven 
pullets, bones and all, in less than six minutes.) 
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Dr. Seuss. Bob Dylan. Dylan Thomas. John Henry. Paul 
Bunyan. Crazy Horse. Brueghel. Botticelli. Bellini. Smokey 
Robinson and the Miracles. Nina Kruscheva. And Saxo Gram- 
maticus. (I have a confession to make here, he’s not really 
one of my heroes, I just love the name.) 

And then, of course, in the animal kingdom, we have 
Lassie, Rinty, Sparky, Buck, Big Red, Silver, Trigger, Chee- 
tah, Shamu, Orca, Rikki Tikki Tavi, Kaa, Old Yeller and 
Secretariat ... And more humans too. John Coltrane. Honus 
Wagner. Maurice Ravel. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Shirley 
Muldowney. Mother Teresa. Salvador Dali. Gerhard Froebel. 
(He, by the way, is the unsung hero who, through crossbreed- 
ing, was able to develop the beefsteak tomato.) 

Ben Franklin (who couldn’t help but be influenced by the 
man whose face appears on the hundred dollar bill?). Amelia 
Earhart. Ichabod Crane. Mama Leone. Patrick McMurphy. 
Dr. Herbert R. Axelrod. (For those of you who don’t know 
him, he is the eminent ichthyologist who discovered a new 
species in a puddle at the airport in Kingston, Jamaica, the 
moment he stepped off the plane.) And I can’t forget Johnny 
Powers, the man for whom the finest Irish whiskey in the 
world is named, if you except the Tullamore Dew, that is. 
And, finally, Wally Stachowicz, my sixth-grade teacher. 

Have I left anybody out? Well, that’s inevitable, I suppose. 
They’ ll have to wait for next time. 


ILLUSIONS 


Russett Banks: Perhaps it is apposite here to quote the 
master illusionist, William Shakespeare, who has Prince Ham- 
let say, “Ilusion, if thou has any voice or use of speech, speak 
to me.” Let the illusions speak to us. Call me Ishmael, don’t 
call me Herman. Call me Holden, call me Huck, call me 
Tristram, but don’t call me Jerry, Sam or Larry. For writers, 
reading and writing are not very different, as Toni Morrison 
has said, and we authors no more want to hear from ourselves 
than you do. We, too, want to hear from the illusions, not 
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the authors. Not those dull rumpled folks, please. Most of 
us are depressives, superstitious ink-stained wretches, who 
seldom venture from our cluttered dens, and when we do 
come forward and attempt to pleasure folks with our com- 
pany, we all too often drink too much and gorge on the 
canapés and leer bleary-eyed at the attractive young men 
and women refilling our glasses and passing the trays of iced 
shrimp. We stay too late and talk the hostess and host to 
sleep, and ourselves as well, and wake on the couch the next 
morning shamefaced, hurrying back to our cubby murmuring 
prayerfully, “Oh, illusion, if thou has any voice or use of 
speech, speak to me, speak for me, speak instead of me.” 
Our best use and our peculiar gift, if we have any, is our 
ability to sustain the precious illusion that the teller of the 
tales is not the author. I have, in the interests of sustaining 
and sharing this illusion, invoked dozens of voices to speak 
in place of my own. I’ve turned to middle-aged women, 
adolescent girls, William Hogarth’s wife, a medieval coffin 
maker and even a Haitian loa, not a one of whom could be 
confused with the author, this middle-aged bourgeois white 
man you see before you. And even if I spoke in the voice of 
a middle-aged bourgeois white man, he would not be me. 
It is how we bear witness to the witness; it is how we invoke 
and honor the other. I attended an international literary con- 
ference in Boulder, Colorado, where, to everyone’s surptise, 
excepting the various security forces who accompanied him, 
Salman Rushdie appeared, as if in a puff of smoke, like a 
wry and world-weary, slightly rotund genie, speaking from 
behind a huge bank of microphones and a sheet of bullet- 
proof glass, asking us from the most threatened position possi- 
ble, to please, please remember that the author is not the 
teller of the tale, that there are two distinct entities. That is 
the illusion. The absolutely necessary illusion that allows the 
tale—any tale—to get told at all. To conflate the two, author 
and narrator, artist and image, in Rushdie’s case has led to 
a fatwah, a million-dollar bounty plus expenses on his head. 

In this country, conflating the two leads mostly to idiotic, 
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financially punitive tantrums by congressmen, mild but none- 
theless inhibiting forms of censorship and a vice president 
who sends a toy elephant to the fictional baby of a fictional 
television character he probably wishes he hadn’t insulted. 
Remember that one? Anyhow, at that conference in Boulder, 
the American author William Gass arranged to obtain and 
distribute a box of buttons with the words I am Salman 
Rushdie printed on them, and many of us, in the interests 
of solidarity with a fellow author under a death threat, but 
also in the interest of our favorite illusion, began wearing 
them on our lapels. I am not Salman Rushdie, as you may 
have noticed, any more than I’m a middle-aged woman, 
William Hogarth’s wife or a Haitian loa, but by affirming in 
this most transparently artificial way the illusion that I am 
even for a moment Salman Rushdie, I’m able to bear witness 
to the unspeakable that Rushdie every single day of his life 
must witness. This small illusion, four words, I am Salman 
Rushdie, inscribed on a yellow tin badge, allows the author 
Salman Rushdie to speak where he is otherwise forbidden to 
speak. Here, for instance, where he reminds us that he is a 
prisoner of conscience, a hostage, a victim of religious perse- 
cution of the vilest sort, and that we who remain silent are 
complicit. 


ELMORE LEONARD: A guy by the name of Harry Arno, 
sixty-six, who operates a sports book in Miami Beach—you 
place bets with him on football and basketball games—tells 
about an experience he had in Italy in 1945 during the Sec- 
ond War. 

“May 29 we delivered a deserter to the Disciplinary Training 
Center and that was the day I saw Ezra Pound for the first 
time, inside one of the maximum-security cells he called a 
gorilla cage. It sat on a concrete slab about six by ten and 
was open on four sides so the rain could come in from any 
direction. They kept a spotlight on him at night and no one 
was supposed to talk to him. Hardly anyone there knew he 
was a world-famous poet.” (He was being held as a traitor, for 
his radio broadcasts sympathetic to the Axis Powers.) “Finally, 
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they moved him to the medical compound and let him use 
a desk so he could write his poetry.” 

“His Cantos,” Joyce said. (Harry’s girlfriend). “He spent 
forty years writing a poem hardly anyone in the world can 
understand.” 

“Once,” Harty says, “I asked him how he was doing, this 
twenty-year-old kid talking to Ezra Pound. He looked at me 
and while he was still typing said, ‘The ant’s a centaur in his 
dragon world. Pull down thy vanity.’ I said, ‘What?’ 

“I saw him again in 1967 (in Rapallo), three days in a row 
at the same café, Ezra Pound and his mistress. One time I 
followed him to the men’s room, got ahead of him and held 
the door open. As he reached me I said, ‘The ant’s a centaur 
in his dragon world.’ He looked at me and walked right past 
into the can, didn’t say a word. That was okay, he had people 
bothering him all the time. They’d come and ring the bell, 
tourists, and Olga Rudge would tell them, ‘If you can recite 
one line of his poetry you can see him.’” 

Harty shows photos of Pound in a biography that he has 
with him. 

“Here, this is what he looked like when I last saw him. He 
was eighty-two then. Look at the hat. You ever see a brim 
like that? The coat and the walking stick. The coat’s like a 
cape. The guy had style right up to the end, eighty-seven 
when he died in Venice, Olga there with him. Here’s a picture 
of her. Good lookin’ woman, uh?” He handed the book to 
Raylan, another character in the scene, and watched him turn 
to the photos of the gorilla cage and the military stockade. 
“I went back there on one of my trips,” Harty said. “You 
know what’s there now? A nursery where they grow roses. 
Another time in Rapallo, you know who I saw? Groucho 
Marx.” 

That might have told Harry something. 

“Harry thinks he’s hip,” Joyce said. “If he is, he’s Miami 
Beach hip. He’s a bookie who happens to have met Ezra 
Pound. He comes back to Rapallo three or four times and, 
finally, after seeing him in a cage, there he is again, an old 
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dude now, but still with that flair, the hat, the walking stick, 
a man who'd been dining at sidewalk cafés with his mistress 
all his life, and Harry wanted to do it too.” 

Raylan says, “And the bad guys came and ruined it for 
him.” (At the time Harty retires to Rapallo in the dead of 
night, he’s in serious trouble with his silent partners, the 
wiseguys. ) 

“Even if they hadn’t,” Joyce says, “Harty would’ve changed 
his mind about sidewalk cafés. It’s one thing to sip Galliano 
on a nice day and watch the girls go by. But it can get cold 
and damp and the girls put on coats, the ones still around. 
He shouldn’t drink anyway, not even coffee. Harry’s too late 
for sidewalk cafés; he wouldn’t last more than a few weeks, 
even with the sun out. He might be a romantic, but he’s 
practical too, set in his ways. When he called and asked me 
to come? He tells me how much he misses me, he can’t wait. 
And then he says, ‘Oh yeah, and bring me a couple of bottles 
of aftershave.’ His favorite, Caswell Massey No. Six.” 

And Raylan Givens says, “That’s aftershave? It sounds more 
like an east Kentucky coal mine.” 

I'm not ordinarily aware of themes until reviewers point 
them out. (So ¢Aat’s what my book is about.) But, if I’m not 
mistaken, illusions move the story in this one and might even 
be the major theme. 


OBSESSIONS 


Louis Becer: The children were the first to notice. As 
soon as they saw me do it, they pointed with their fingers 
and tittered. Then they told my wife about it. I would hear 
them all laughing until tears ran down their cheeks, her 
laughter always the brightest, like a crystal bell, never failing 
to thrill me even when it’s at my expense. 

It became official on my fiftieth birthday. Visions of per- 
fectly honed number two Ticonderoga pencils had been danc- 
ing in my head. I had been hoping for a rechargeable 
sharpener. But as soon as the cake had been cut, before I could 
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herd them together for a family snapshot, they presented me 
with the Stradivarius of brooms, a yellow ribbon tied around 
the bright red handle, a red one pleated in its head of blond 
straw. No explanation was needed. It was the perfect gift for 
a man whose obsession is sweeping. 

How had it started? In Long Island. We had acquired a 
house with a summer room that looked like a yogurt factory. 
The floor was made of flagstones. At its edge, covering the 
native sand, were gray and white pebbles. For similar aesthetic 
reasons, the builder had sowed more pebbles in the space 
between the flagstones lining the part that leads to the pool. 
Only I was nimble enough to walk in and out of the summer 
room or on the path without disturbing the pebbles. Under 
the feet of my family or guests, the pebbles scattered or, 
worse yet, invaded the surface of the flagstones. I watched 
warily for this breakout of disorder. At first I would brush 
the pebbles back to where they were intended to be stealthily, 
with my bare toes. Soon, I was no longer able to contain 
myself. Indifferent to my audience, I would neaten quite 
openly, sweeping the pebbles to the circumference of the 
summer room ot the interstices in the pool path. The stooped, 
melancholy and stubborn figure—broom in hand—that’s me, 
the solitary sweeper of Long Island’s South Fork. 

What does it mean? Clean sweep? Swept away? Sweep 
under the rug? None of these metaphors fit my grand obses- 
ston, To sweep is to restore order. To return to an imagined 
world of pristine innocence. So I ride my broomstick in search 
of a stasis of perfection where each thing, breathless and 
suspended, is beautifully just where it should be. 


Rosert Oren Butter: Even before I knew there was an- 
other part of girls that would one day whisper to me, that 
would call me over and over, there was the machine in my 
uncle’s shoe store and there was Karen Granger, and she was 
on my mind all the time. And somehow I knew that I had 
to get her to put her feet in the machine. 
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My uncle’s was the last shoe store in Granite City, Illinois, 
to put in an X-ray machine to check the fit. And as soon as 
it was ready, I went to Karen and brought her to the shop. 
She had on her black Mary Jane’s and white lace anklets, and 
she went up to the step and put her feet in the slots, and 
my heart was beating furiously as I stepped up beside her, 
for there were two view ports, and together we looked at the 
bones in her feet. I lifted my arm and I put it around her, 
cupping her far shoulder in my hand. 

“Wiggle your toes,” I said. She did. And to this day, 
though I am now fifty-six years old, there have been few 
moments in my life as intimate as the sight of Karen Granger’s 
actual bones; her actual articulated bones with their shape 
visible to me, the shape that had been secret even when she 
stood barefoot in the grass of her front yard bossing me and 
giving me an excuse to keep my eyes cast down. She wiggled 
her toes in the green glow of the X ray, and she let me keep 
my arm around her and she began to hum softly. 

As I think of her now it seems true, what I just said, that 
the intimacy of that moment with Karen Granger in 1955, 
in the eleventh year of my life, was rarely matched in all the 
years since. And yet, I did not think of her again for decades. 
She did not begin to hum again in my head until a few years 
ago, on a trip to Puerto Vallarta, and then she came with a 
newspaper article on X rays and health, and I let the paper 
fall from my hand by my canvas chair on the beach. She came 
briefly with that and then much more strongly an hour later 
with the smell of shoe leather in a shop in the hotel, the 
smell and a glimpse of the bare feet of a slim blond woman 
wearing a towel knotted at her hip, slipping past me without 
a glance. 

I can’t remember what song it was that Karen hummed as 
I pressed her against me, though trying to remember it dis- 
tracted me in the Mexican shoe shop. I did not look again 
at the blond woman, but fixed on the buckle of a sandal in 
my hand and I tried to make the humming shape itself into 
a tune. And now of course I understand it’s not the tune I 
really want to know. I want to know why she hummed. Did 
she know her bones were beautiful to me? Did she feel the 
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same intimacy? Did she wait for me to ask to put my own 
feet in the machine? This is the thought that bothers me. I 
wish now, wish devoutly, that I had whispered to her, “My 
turn,” and I had put my feet in the machine, and she had 
seen my bones. 


First LOVES 


Kaye Gippons: | think I would need an eternity to tell 
you about my first love the way he deserves to be talked 
about. I married him a year ago last Saturday and we have 
five children aged five to twelve, five dogs, two cats, three 
gerbils and a land crab. My first love tells me I’m a good 
mom, even when I’m off somewhere like this having a swell 
time and feeling guilty. My first love makes me floss my teeth. 
My first love showed me Cavafy’s poetry and he took my side 
in a protracted fight with a tailor about the exact size of my 
hips. He asks me out for a date every Friday night. He brings 
me coffee in the mornings and sets the table for breakfast 
the night before. He introduced me to malt whiskey. He is 
no doubt the only man in America to have ever filled Eudora 
Welty’s ice trays. Each Sunday morning he reads aloud to 
me the summary of the week’s episodes of The Young and the 
Restless. And each weekday he reads my hometown obituaty 
column to me to see if there is anybody I might know or have 
known. He tells me stories that I’ve put into my books and 
he can make grilled cheese sandwiches, egg sandwiches and 
Bloody Marys. He never lets me open a car, restaurant or 
house door, and when we walk down the sidewalk he walks 
along the outside. He gave me the Mix Master of my dreams 
for my birthday but this is not to say he keeps me bat- 
tened down. 

Speaking of Miss Welty, when once asked if living in the 
South necessarily made her a Southern writer she replied, 
“Listen, if your cat has her kittens in the oven, does that 
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make them muffins?” Think about it. I believe she meant, 
Does the South have the power to turn an outsider into one 
of its own? I happen to think not. But when I think about 
her answer I think also about the power of transformation; 
from kittens to muffins in her case and from girl to woman 
in mine. Even by thirty-two I was still a girl. My first love, 
through his power of transformation saw me through the 
metamorphosis from little girl to woman. He gave me the 
confidence to come talk with you. A girl could not have done 
it. But he still approves when I fan about the house in Far 
Side T-shirts. He says nothing when I throw my clothes on 
the floor as if I still lived in a dormitory. He let me bring 
back five dogs from the pound and didn’t make me take any 
back when we found out that one was pregnant and thus we 
had nine. I still have a puppy to get rid of. 

When I think of him, I think of a catalog or collection of 
attributes all disparate yet bound by humor and the plain 
truth that we just like each other. I met him when he used 
to introduce me at Friends of the Library meetings at North 
Carolina State University back home. I liked what he said so 
I married him. He still introduces me and I will keep marrying 
him again and again and again, every day and especially 
every night. 


JOURNEYS 


WittiaM KENNEDY: This is a story about me going to 
Cuba because of Ernest Hemingway and not going bowling 
with Fidel Castro, and not going duck hunting with him 
either. Because this is a three-minute story, I will apply Hem- 
ingway’s iceberg principle of writing seven-eighths under- 
water for every part that shows. Eliminate everything 
unnecessaty to conveying experience, said Papa. I’ve been 
writing about Cuba since 1957, when Fidel was in the Sierra 
Maestra and I was a Miami Herald teporter with an inside 
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track on revolutionary doings. It was difficult to know who 
was a true rebel, a true fascist, a true C.I.A. agent, for they 
often overlapped. They still do. Because this is a three-minute 
story, I will leave all that out and say only that I interviewed 
them all, and preferred the rebels. By the time the revolution 
triumphed I had quit journalism to write fiction. I will leave 
that out. 

After his triumph, Fidel transformed himself from a hero 
into the enemy of the U.S., and the subsequent Cuban block- 
ade has kept us isolated from Cuban life ever since. Castro 
remains an inimical yet charismatic and unpredictable figure, 
but I will leave that out except to note that on his last visit 
to the U.S. he upstaged everybody at the United Nations 
while wearing a blue suit. 

In 1985 I reviewed a posthumous Hemingway book, The 
Dangerous Summer, and a Cuban writer, Norberto Fuentes, 
author of Hemingway in Cuba, came to Albany to visit me. 
We talked about Fidel and Hemingway and Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez, whom I knew and, for reasons of brevity, will call 
Gabo. Gabo spends time in Cuba and wrote the introduction 
to Norberto’s book, and Norberto said I should go to Cuba 
and he’d get me invited. I had written the Cotton C/ub film 
script with a man whom, for reasons of brevity, I will call 
Francis Coppola, so I was invited to the Cuban film festival. 
The invitation was sent but took five months to reach me so 
I missed the festival. But Norberto said come anyway and in 
1987 I did, with my wife, Dana, and my son, Brendan. I will 
now leave out almost everything, except that lunch has ended 
at Gabo’s house in Havana and I am sitting in a rocking 
chair, and Gabo asks me to move, for El Comandante is 
coming to visit and he likes the rocker. 

El Comandante Fidel arrives and stays two and a half hours, 
keeping on his field jacket and his hat, and when he rocks 
in the rocker his feet leave the floor. We talk of Cuban scotch 
whiskey made with Czechoslovakian malt, and whether I am 
related to John F. Kennedy—No, he was from Wexford, I’m 
from Tipperary—and why Latin American movies are not 
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successful in the U.S. The Comandante used to watch a movie 
on video every night but now is back to books, reading The 
Adventures of Marco Polo, and Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
Year. Also he has one of my novels in his car. “Reading never 
dies,” he says. 

Now I will leave out all that happened during nine days 
of travel through Cuba and come to the bowling part. It is 
after midnight, our last night in Cuba, and Gabo has called 
to tell me not to go out of our house because I will be having 
a visitor. Norberto and Gabo and others are with us when El 
Comandante arrives for what will be a three-hour visit, and 
I am now drinking his Cuban scotch, which is a nice beverage 
but not quite scotch, and we talk about the new Cuban film 
school that Gabo runs, and where I have given the first lecture, 
a discussion of The Cotton Club and the upcoming film of 
my novel Ironweed. El Comandante says he read that novel 
and liked it and thinks it the first novel ever written about 
a bum and that people will now look at bums in a different 
way. I say I hope so. He also says he has been reading my 
novel Billy Phelan’s Greatest Game and likes the sports I 
write about, especially the bowling. In that novel Billy Phelan 
rolls a 299 game, one pin shy of a perfect game and Fidel 
asks, How can that happen? He himself has been bowling 
for years and his high game is 169. I tell him my uncle bowled 
299, and I also bowled 299. The Comandante finds this not 
only awesome but also hard to believe. It is true, I say. Very, 
very true. He seems to believe me but changes the subject 
from bowling to shooting and how he broke an ashtray lying 
on its side from four-hundred yards. Also, he says, a million 
ducks come to Cuba every year and he holds the record for 
shooting the most ducks with precision, and for shooting the 
most ducks with fewest cartridges: 101 ducks with 98 shells. 
He says maybe some day I might come back to Cuba and go 
duck shooting with him and I say I might. 

But that was years ago and I haven’t been back, either to 
bowl or to shoot ducks. Things went very bad in Cuba, and 
Norberto, because he knew the wrong people—two military 
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leaders executed by Fidel—was kept in interior exile in Havana 
for five years. Then he tried to flee Cuba in a boat but was 
caught and went to jail; and I helped organize, through the 
PEN Club, a letter to Fidel from several American writers, 
asking for Norberto’s release. Norberto came out of jail and 
soon after went on a hunger strike and I wrote an article 
about that, which he believes helped him leave Cuba. He 
now has asylum in the U.S. and recently his wife was allowed 
to leave Cuba, and is also here. But that is another story and 
I will leave it all out, because the subject here is bowling, 
and shooting, and also how much luck goes into surviving a 
revolution, which is a question I asked El Comandante, and 
he said: “Luck decreases the merits of a man.” But why he 
thinks that is so, I will have to leave out; for my three minutes 
are up. 


BARBARA KINGSOLVER: My great-aunt Zelda went to Japan 
and took an abacus, a bathysphere, a conundrum. That was 
a game we used to play. All you had to do was remember ev- 
erything. 

Then I grew up and went to Japan myself. It was 1992. I 
was watned to expect a modern place. People said, “Take 
appliances, battery packs, cellular technology,” but I arrived 
in Kyoto an utter foreigner, unprepared. Yes, there are electric 
streetcars. Also golden pagodas and more invisible guidelines 
for politeness than I could fathom. When I stepped on a 
streetcar, a full head taller than everyone, I became an awk- 
ward giant. I took up too much space. I bumped into people. 
I crossed my arms when I listened, which it turns out is brazen. 
I didn’t know how to eat noodle soup with chopsticks and I 
did it wrong. I never expected in the sweltering heat that a 
woman should wear stockings, but every woman in Kyoto 
wore nylon stockings. Coeds in shorts on the tennis courts wore 
stockings. I wore skirts and sandals; people averted their eyes. 

When I went to Japan I took my attitude, my barenaked 
legs, my callous foreign ways. I was mortified. The Japanese 
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language accommodates no insults, only infinite degrees of 
apology. I memorized the direst one, sumimasen. It means, 
“I wish I were dead.” I needed this word. When I touched 
a palace wall, curious to know its substance, I set off screeching 
alarms. “Sumimasen! Wish I were dead!” In the public bath 
I couldn’t get the hang of showering with a handheld nozzle 
while sitting fourteen inches from a stranger. I sprayed my 
elderly neighbor with cold water. In the face. “Swmztmasen'\” 
She just stared, dismayed by the foreign menace. 

I visited a Japanese friend, and in her small, perfect house 
I spewed my misery, “Everything I do is wrong!” I wailed 
like a child. “I’m a blight on your country.” 

“Oh no,” she said calmly. “To forgive, for us, is the highest 
satisfaction. To forgive a foreigner, ah! Even better. You have 
probably made many people happy.” 

When I went to Japan I took my abject goodwill, my baleful 
excuses, my cringing remorse. I couldn’t remember everything 
so I gave myself away, evidently a kind of public service. I 
prepared to return feeling empty-handed. 

On the runway in Osaka Airport we sat in a typhoon waiting 
to leave for Los Angeles. Suddenly our flight was canceled. 
Air Traffic Control had been struck by lightning. No flight 
possible until the following day. “We are so sorry,” the pilot 
said. “You will be taken to a hotel, fed, brought back tomor- 
tow.” Disembarking, we found an airline official posted in 
the exit port for the sole purpose of saying to each and every 
passenger, “Terrible, terrible. Swzzmasen.” Other travelers 
nodded with indifference, but not me. I took the startled 
gentleman by the hands and practically kissed him. “You 
have no idea,” I said, “how thoroughly I forgive you.” 


ANNIE Proutx: The best part of a journey is coming back 
home. You open the door in darkness, the lock that sticks, 
with the sleet rattling down and the wind tearing at you. The 
house is cold, freezing cold, but you soon have a fire going 
and the water turned back on and the teakettle roaring its 
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brains out, and over the chairs and the sofa you spread your 
rumpled clothes and broken toothbrushes, guidebooks and 
ferry schedules, baggage claim checks and leaky cosmetic bot- 
tles, presents for friends that looked suitable in the distant 
shop but are now unmasked as tourist junk, such items as 
eucalyptus-leaf bookmarks, hand-knit stockings in four shades 
of puce, and pudding bags—I have never taken a journey 
without bringing home a pudding bag—souvenir spoons and 
those ill-written books on local grist mills that make up for 
the contents of your luggage. 

But after twelve years in the same house and forty-eight 
years in the state of Vermont, last January I decide to move 
to Wyoming. I sold the house, and somebody else now wrestles 
with the lock that sticks. I gave all my furniture away. This 
was to be a westward journey with books and only books. 

The most difficult part of the move was packing the books, 
thousands of them. It was a grand chance to weed them out 
and I went at it savagely, day after day, sorting, stacking, 
and, when I was done, 411 boxes of books were marked for 
shipment to Wyoming. During this labor I telephoned the 
local librarian and told her to expect a windfall. 

“I’m going to donate some extra books” (I didn’t want to 
say “discard” or “culls”) “to the library.” I said a few were 
first editions in fine condition with dust jackets. 

She sounded excited. “Oh my, yes, we'd be delighted 
to have them.” The next day I loaded the culls—I mean 
extras—into the pickup and drove down to the library. “Here 
you are,” I said, and thumped the box down on her desk. 

She looked inside. She looked at me. “Is that it? Seven 
books?” 

“I know it’s a lot, but I was ruthless.” 

She picked up one of the books, its bright dust jacket 
catching the neon light overhead. “A History of Celtic Pud- 
ding Bags,” she read in a sour voice. 

“It’s a first.” 

She took up another. “‘Uncortected proof—Not for Sale.’ 
Dreams of Ripe Tomatoes, The Journal of a Baffin Island 
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Gardener. You know,” she said, “you know, this is not quite 
what we were expecting.” 

There was a silence. “I see,” I said. 

I made that bloody trip west with 412 boxes of books and 
I’m glad I kept the history of the Celtic pudding bags. It’s 
one of my favorites. 


Jane Smitey: I used to fancy myself a traveler. Once I 
hitchhiked through Europe for a year, and another time, 
preparing to do the same thing, only alone, I sewed my own 
backpack. When I got on the plane my traveling kit included 
everything in that backpack, about sixty pounds worth, and 
a long-necked banjo in a hard-shell case. But now I dread 
travel, even of the most mundane sort. I actually hate to leave 
my house unless to go to the stable, my other house. 

In one of the most poignant moments in Virginia Woolf's 
The Waves, Bernard realizes toward the end of his life all 
the places there are that he will now certainly never travel to. 
That indeed is mortality. So I go, but I don’t like it. 

Several yeats ago I was on my way to Russia. I couldn’t 
bear going. I prepared for the trip during the last week by 
bidding a last farewell to everyone and everything I held dear. 
I got on the plane in a funk and flew to New York. 

My foreboding was borne out when I called home one last 
time before leaving the continent and discovered that my 
sixteen year old had totaled her car on the interstate. She was 
unhurt but shocked. I was on my way to Russia. All I could 
do was tell her that I loved her and that she would be all 
tight. I was shocked too. I cried all the way to Frankfurt. I 
hated Frankfurt. I cried every night in St. Petersburg and 
hardly slept. I could think of nothing but going home and 
seeing my children and husband, riding my hotse. I was far, 
far away, twenty-eight hours by plane. What if, what if. 
How would I get home if something happened? The six 
days seemed unfairly endless, a cruel and senseless separation 
visited upon my alien powers. 

Even so, even though I felt as though I was hardly paying 
attention, the journey did its thing to me, the thing that 
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journeys always do. It made itself as vivid as jewels in my 
memory. I can easily make myself sense almost every moment, 
from the banal tedium of our meetings with gray members 
of the old Writers’ Union to the yellow of the leaves on the 
trees outside the windows of Anna Akhmatova’s room, from 
the brown autumnal gloom of the cemetery where Dostoyev- 
sky is buried to the imposing and surreal dilapidation of the 
Nabokov estate, a degree of dilapidation impossible in the 
U.S. and a testament to how little the Russians care to lose 
things. I recall the delicious broths and soups I ate there, as 
savory and fully flavored as anything I’ve ever tasted. I recall 
the exact dimension and winy colors of my tiny but elegant 
room in the Austrian-owned luxury hotel where they put us. 
The fact was, I think, my vety resistance to the journey, my 
very rejection of how far away I was and how alien everything 
felt brought it all into high relief, made each moment both 
painful and pleasurable, therefore memorable. 

The joke was on me. Though I know now I longed to be 
home there, I now often long to be there, to see that light 
again, those November trees, those stones and streets that 
Gogol knew and Akhmatova and Pushkin. The strangest part 
is that I long sometimes for that solitude too, because the 
solitude created the journey out of loneliness and vulnerabil- 
ity, and strangeness and sudden fresh beauty. So journeys are 
one of those paradoxes, impossible to take and impossible to 
live without. When I used to travel all the time I liked it too 
much really to see where I was going, but now that I hate to 
leave home I love the journey more than I ever did. 


A LESSON 


Wam Gass: Lesson here, God said. You think this 
Bible of mine is the blue book of happiness? You think life 
is made of blue-ruled pages? You think there’s chapter and 
verse on what’s good for you? Less’n you think I think so, 
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lesson here. Hear about my lack of a lesson plan. I’ve had 
too many prophets lately—in the last couple of thousand 
years anyway—cutting a piece of my pie in the sky, borrowing 
a cup of sugar, stealing a cask of holy wasser, carving up 
cloaks, rubber-stamping stigmatas on badly washed palms to 
prove they’d paid admission. Makes me want to puke elixir! 
Well, lesson up! Because I’m weary of changing my script 
because some Cheapside charlatan had got even a bit of it 
right, just I guess by damned dumb luck, so I’ve decided 
that there won’t be any more lessons to be learned or plans 
made. Divine Providence is out of a job. I’m downsizing my 
staff, too. The dominions of angels I’m franchising to another 
nova. Up here evetybody’s orbs are dim so when Uzzah puts 
his hand on the Ark of the Covenant once again as it was 
written, I won’t strike him dead for defilement like I did the 
last time to teach his heirs and buddies a lesson. I thought 
I’d taught Adam and Eve a lesson but they didn’t listen, 
didn’t learn either. Ate of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil and only got the evil part by heart. I’m doing away with 
tenure too. Everything will be mortal. The hinges of the 
Pearly Gate will rust and squeak like a trapped mouse. Cloud 
Nine will lose its fluff and go down five points. Even the fires 
of hell will flicker out. I’ve learned my lesson if no one else 
has. It’s no fun being God if you can’t even get cream to 
rise to the top. I am lessening. Look at me, meagering. And 
soon shall be less, really less, like the less in Leicester, and 
in every one of my royal words, the sun will dim, less, less, 
and it will all come back to me, the /e, the / itself, which is, 
it turns out, the same shape as the J. What a stroke of luck. 
Lesson’s up! I’m gone. So long. 


CONFESSIONS 


Barry Lopez, a fiction: One day in April, 1939, a man 
named Emerson Quilt dropped a personal letter on the side- 
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walk in front of a stationer’s shop in Great Barrington, in 
Massachusetts, and continued on. A few moments later he was 
tun over by a city truck. The letter, unopened, was retrieved by 
a clerk who didn’t know him and for a week afterward sat 
on display in the shop’s window. On April 14 it was claimed 
by a young man named Edison Pickerell, who’d watched 
those few days while the letter went unclaimed. 

Mr. Pickerell, who was to become an uncle of mine, was 
vacationing in the Berkshires at the time. When he returned 
home to California, he carefully filed the letter and its enve- 
lope away among the papers in his desk. 

In 1954, a young boy left alone in my uncle’s house for 
an afternoon, I was rooting through that desk in search of I 
don’t recall what when I came upon the letter. I read it twice, 
and must confess I was not up to understanding several parts 
of it. It was essentially an admission of guilt on the part of 
the letter writer, a woman named Norma Henderson. Mr. 
Quilt had been some sort of businessman and Miss Hender- 
son, living then in Rockford, Illinois, describes the process 
by which she embezzled $18,000 from his office between 
1935 and 1937, when she worked for him. The parts I didn’t 
understand had to do with a sexual undercurrent in the letter, 
and her contention that she might just as easily have black- 
mailed Mr. Quilt for what he’d been up to with her as embez- 
zle from him. She had to do something, she wrote, for the sake 
of her self-esteem, and thought embezzlement preferable. 

Now, here is the stranger part. The letter evidently con- 
tained a check for $1,000, payable to Mr. Quilt, the first 
installment of what Miss Henderson meant to be a full restitu- 
tion of funds. What happened to the check? Somehow my 
uncle cashed it. And by introducing himself at the post office 
that day as another Emerson Quilt who would be receiving 
letters from a sister in Evanston, and not much else, contrived, 
perhaps with an accomplice, to have the letters forwarded to 
him. He cashed seventeen more checks, each for $1,000. 

I know this because I heard my uncle, drunk and repentant 
one night, confess the ruse to my mother, who had unwittingly 
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used the money to put me through Stanford. When I learned 
of it, I began a search both for Mr. Quilt’s heirs and for Miss 
Henderson. I actually located Miss Henderson still living in 
Rockford, and made my complicity in the fraud, however 
blameless, known to her, as well as my desire to make resti- 
tution. 

Mr. Quilt’s only living relative was a Roman Catholic priest. 
He had a small parish in Baton Rouge, and one day Miss 
Henderson and I sent him a check for $18,000, not, to be 
honest, much of a financial hardship for me at the time. 

In the spring of 1988, I finally met Miss Henderson. When 
I asked, tentatively, what exactly was it that Mr. Quilt had 
done with her, she said she couldn’t tell me. She’d confessed 
the sins long ago, she said. It was history and best forgotten. 


REUNIONS 


Grace PALEY: So this is about reunions. Okay. Some years 
ago, it was at my husband’s fiftieth at Harvard; he’s a kind 
of snobbish guy and never would have done a normal thing 
like going to it, but I’d been invited to talk to the Phi Beta 
Kappa, so he really had to. I knew enough about his class to 
know that lots of men in that yearbook would not appear 
because they were dead. They were dead of old age, and of 
their early patriotic participation as young lieutenants in the 
Second World War and in some cases the Korean War. The 
next important war was the American war in Vietnam. And 
it was thought out, energized and delivered to the American 
people by survivors really, many of that class, Bob’s fiftieth, 
as well as age-mates from other Ivy League schools. The Gulf 
War really belongs mostly to Yale. 

As has happened for centuries and centuries and in other 
cultures, the surviving fathers do feel obligated to prepare a 
new war for their young sons. It’s the gift of manhood. Because 
I’m old, I hate to leave this world in worse shape than I found 
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it. I did not want to talk to these youngsters about emulating 
their brilliant elders. I wanted to suggest that if they were 
going to go into chemistry or something, maybe they didn’t 
have to invent napalm, they could probably do something a 
lot nicer. And they really had choices and should consider 
that fact. But it was also about human, and perhaps male, 
braininess, the way it was getting an awfully bad name. Cer- 
tainly not the whole story, I pointed out. The gene in charge 
of smartness will not be considered an important gene for 
the continuation of the human race. I can imagine my grand- 
daughter visiting me in some nice home for the extremely 
ancient and sad people. And she’ll say about my adorable 
great grandchild, “Grandma, don’t worry, he gets an A at 
school only once in a while. He’ll never be brainy enough to 
destroy the world.” 


ENDINGS 


Oscar Hyuetos: I think this is going to be called “End- 
ings: True or False.” When I was a kid growing up in New 
York City without too much access to outside information, 
in that age of the 1950s before two-hundred-channel televi- 
sions and internet porno, faith healers, dial-a-psychic, MTV, 
endless and largely banal news programming, et cetera, the 
ideas that I had about the world came mainly from three 
sources. The first was my own family, Cubans who had come 
to the United States in the mid-1940s, for whom life, unbook- 
ish and uncluttered except by work and relationships, was 
largely a mystety to be unraveled, bit by bit, day by day. 
And then there was what I learned from the neighborhood; 
tales of tragedy and love passed about in its scatological lan- 
guage. My third source came from my Catholic church and 
school where the Old and New Testaments were taken quite 
literally. I can remember a morning when one of the more 
sensitive nuns read us selections from the Apocalypse, and 
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how I truly believed that one day fantastic beasts and plagues 
were to be rained down upon mankind at the end of the 
world. An event that as a kid, with a fearful fascination, I 
thought I might live to see. 

Oddly, that moment seemed to arrive one autumn after- 
noon. I was in the fourth grade or so, and abruptly around 
two, some kind of unusual meteorological event took place 
over New York City. The skies darkened, as if at night. I 
don’t think it was a solar eclipse and to this day I have no 
idea what it was. But suddenly, in the midst of an arithmetic 
class, midnight descended and our nun instructed us to kneel 
down before our desks to pray. For the end of the world 
was at hand. Expecting multitudes of angels to flutter down 
through the clouds bearing torches, we said our “Hail Marys,” 
and waited to hear the trumpets. A few of the kids trembling, 
some sobbing, and others, like myself, harboring skepticism. 
And then it passed. The sunlight returned, and without any 
subsequent explanations, except for the nun to say, “That is 
how the end will begin,” we children went back to our lessons. 
And while it was obviously a minor event, for I have never 
heard about it again, that afternoon has remained with me 
ever since. So, in one sense I can say that I have experienced 
an expectation of the world ending. And the funny thing for 
me is that some part of my psyche is awaiting the end of the 
millennium with the same feelings of dread, and fascination, 
and skepticism. 

Even so I feel that the plagues have arrived already in a 
less dramatic but gradual manner. It seems that the quietudes 
of life have been overtaken by noise, the information over- 
loads of the media and, to cut this short, by among many 
other things, societal obsessiveness with surfaces: appearances, 
endless health when people are healthier than ever before, 
corporate directed versions of hipness, which ts not really hip 
at all, and money. I hope of course that all this is a passing 
phase and not a prelude to everything that will inevitably 
unfold. 
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Silhouettes 


Kara Walker 


Camptown Ladies, detail. 
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Life Is Over There 


Andrew Sean Greer 


The field is flattened like a book too long left open. There 
is the newly painted white crease of the spine, there the 
muddy dog-eared corner. The boys wait in their lines. The 
shouts are just beginning. 

The parents fill the space around the soccer game, the space 
between the lines and trees, with their puffs of cigarette 
smoke, their folded corduroy arms, their red-white coolers 
and blue-pink baby strollers of silent brothers and sisters 
wrapped in afghans. The afghans are all gaudy, every one, 
because a prominent theory holds that children of the seven- 
ties should be exposed to mathematical patterns. Tangerine 
and lime geometry. The theory will pass, and the afghans 
will find themselves on the beds of guest rooms, then in 
attics, then in bags out on the sidewalk. These parents are 
intent on their children’s success, on their young boys out 
on the field this championship game. The boys know this. 
The boys, in their shiny striped shirts and long bright socks, 
are still trying to remember the rules to this game. 
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The autumn trees are quaking their crisp leaves, dropping 
them in dozens to the field, lurid hands or gloves thrown 
into a fing. 

Off to the side, pushed back by the throng of parents, are 
the children who are in greater numbers than those on the 
field, the brothers and sisters of the champions, the ones not 
great enough today. Other days, in the future, but not now. 
They are brought along because no parent can stay home. 
Every doctor and real-estate agent knows the prominent theory 
of families being required to be on the sidelines, so they are 
all here, missing their appointments, applauding these first 
hesitant kicks towards the goal, these first stained knees. So 
the other children are brought along. They fill any gaps left 
between the parents and the trees, and wander into the trees 
themselves, towards the little gullies and rotted forts they’ ve 
built over the years to house them during the shouting. That 
is, most of them do. A few are out beyond that, by the creek, 
and the shouting is unheard beside the water. 

And in the corner of everybody’s eye, as if it were impossible 
to wish away, even in all the hopeful tussle of cleats on the 
field, the kicked mud and grass, is Mr. Poppy in his wool 
army coat out near the goalpost, clapping with his mouth 
open, urging on the team. In the gasping spirit of the game, 
all the parents try to forget him. But the sidelined children 
see him. Even the ones by the creek can see him. And later, 
when the last goal has been made and fiery-cheeked boys are 
shaking hands on the field, they will watch him through the 
raw fingers of a leafpile. Waiting for their parents, they will 
watch his happy applause, his glasses flaring in the chill sun. 

It is cold, but only once you step into the navy shadows 
of the trees. The smell of the air is smoke and oranges, the rusty 
scent of dirt kicked up by boys, one lone cigar. Otherwise, by 
the creek, in that cold, there is no odor. Like some violet 
spell, the jangling creek silences everything. The creek, and 
around it the mealy dirt strewn with pull tabs from beer cans 
like silver insects, and around that the meager glade that to 
these children seems like a cathedral forest. 
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And here they are. Making little boats from pieces of wood, 
struggling to find a way to fit a mast onto a piece of bark 
without breaking it, carefully fitting an oak leaf as a sail. 
Debbie has discovered that a tuna fish can is the best raft, 
and she proves this in race after race. She is a bony girl, a 
sixth-grader formed like a bird with winglet shoulders and a 
tense face. In autumn her lips are always chapped, and her 
mouth constantly works at them, biting away the skin. Her 
long brown hair is held back by elastic trimmed with little 
clear baubles. Debbie is young, and smart, and has read A 
Wrinkle in Time too many times to recall. She often thinks 
of the heroine Margaret in her warm attic bed, combing that 
mousy hair. She often thinks of the adventures in store for 
girls with mousy hair. Again she places the tuna fish can in 
the water. Swiftly, haughtily, again it passes other boats. 

From the field, if they could hear it, would come shouts 
of “Gary! Defense, Gary!” which is a call to her older brother. 
A call from her father, who demands success. 

Another boy there, Martin, is furious with Debbie’s boat. 
It isn’t a boat at all, he claims. You haven’t built anything, 
he tells her. Time after time, he straightens the bark rudder 
of his own ship, which he has named Darth Vader and which 
is overly complex for this kind of game. The only purpose is 
the survival of the boats through the metal glitter of small 
rapids, but Martin is intent on perfection: his has a rudder, 
and two acorn pontoons. Martin wears glasses strapped to his 
head with string. His hair is permed (a whim of his mother’s) 
and sticks out frizzily everywhere. Perms are not uncommon 
for boys at this time—some of the soccer boys even have 
perms. As a matter of fact, Martin himself is on the soccer 
team, and wears the shimmering uniform of the team in red, 
the long socks, the black cleats. Martin has been on the bench 
all season, though, so he has learned how to play in the woods. 
He has had time to perfect a bark rudder on a pinewood boat. 
And all this time he mumbles; it is a poem he is to speak at 
a school assembly, one his mother picked from Emily Dickin- 
son. It is an inappropriate choice, but she is a woman who 
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reads poetry, caught in this spiral of split-level houses, so she 
tries. Martin surely doesn’t know what it means, but he is 
memorizing it, and rattles it off constantly and quietly. The 
words run together like this: I cannot live with you it would 
be life and life... 

Debbie’s boat sinks and she chews rapidly on her lip. She 
finds another raft, a shelf fungus growing on a tree, pokes a 
mast in it and wins again. The triumph of mousy-haired girls. 
This game wasn’t her idea, though. It was Kristin’s, and 
Kristin seems hardly to be trying. 

Away from them, Martin’s team is loudly winning, and 
the boys do little dances they’ve seen on television. Their red 
shirts shimmer in that sun, and Mr. Poppy applauds. He 
smiles his happiness everywhere. 

Kristin is another matter. Down by the water, she takes 
off her shoes and steps in. The creek parts around each leg, 
ruffling at her ankles. It must be icily cold. She has four boats 
going at once, all the same kind: a moss raft carrying a stone. 
She has begun to realize how prone to sinking they are, but 
some of the thrill of boat races is the fragility of the crafts, 
and there is joy in watching things drown. She is younger 
than the other two, a sister of a soccer player like Debbie, 
but really nothing like Debbie in any other way. Thin blond 
hair in pigtails, tan coveralls rolled up to her knees, a pink 
vinyl jacket half off her shoulders, the buttercup hood hang- 
ing behind her like another head. She’s strange to all the 
other children. She’s known to lead groups of boys down this 
creek to a huge pipe that leads under a road, a superstitious 
place none of the boys will enter. She’s known for walking 
in there all alone. Parents warn their children from her, their 
own kind of superstition. Kristin isn’t bright or skillful. She 
isn’t charming or talented at “Fur E/ise” on the piano like 
the other girls, doesn’t show up at parties in a pink prairie 
dress or know a single tap dance, but she is dangerous. Look 
at her in the water without her shoes, while everyone else 
breathes clouds into the chill air. Look at how careless her 
life already is. 
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In a few years, her brother out there in the soccer team 
will be hit by a car. The whole neighborhood will be struck 
with horror, and she will turn to her mother in the kitchen 
and see that face unveiled for a moment. Her mother will 
show something so reckless in a parent: she will show her 
own dislike for her daughter. It will hide itself in her face 
quickly, and she will run to hold Kristin close. But Kristin 
will have seen and known it. That’s years from now. 

Off by the field, at halftime, coolers are being emptied of 
their Gatorade, and the air steams from hot chocolate falling 
into Styrofoam. Debbie’s bully brother Gary walks dejectedly 
towards his thickly mustached father, who is silently smoking 
a cigar. It’s his cigar that covers the air with smoke. Gary is 
waiting for the words he knows are coming. 

Martin by the water rattles off his Dickinson: I cannot live 
with you it would be life. . . 

The parents are in their halftime poses: pouring chocolate, 
lighting another cigarette, chatting up a neighbor, rubbing 
a boy’s red ears to heat them. Martin’s parents are here, 
finally worrying about their son, although he’s been gone 
before and they find nothing too awful in his being alone. 
A prominent theory says that children of the seventies need 
time alone in order to be geniuses. They hope that what he 
is doing is some sign of genius, and they wish that they could 
see it. She in her brown leather coat, her black oval sunglasses, 
her ponytail of black hair, casting her glance to people she 
doesn’t really know. He remembers his own youth and lack 
of skill at sports, remembers too how their own son almost 
did not make it to the team. The other fathers petitioned for 
Martin to be left off, for the improvement of team skill, for 
a towdier sport. Martin’s father, also in glasses, also in a 
leather coat, fought in his nasal voice for his son’s admission, 
but only won because the league rules say it is a public team, 
meant for all boys in the sixth grade. He hopes that Martin 
never heard about this. Kristin’s parents are also here, talking 
to their son, and if they knew what was to come they would 
hold him tighter, allow him little vices, little tantrums; but 
no parent can know such a thing. 
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The parents turn their heads to lock on their children, 
and those who cannot find their children keep their heads 
revolving. So many corduroy coats and crocheted scarves. So 
many leather buttons. They are trying not to notice Mr. 
Poppy, or think of Mrs. Poppy, who has left him. 

Back at the creek, just as the soccer match begins again, 
the boat races have been abandoned. Tuna fish cans catch on 
twigs downstream, and Kristin’s mossy boats are torn by rap- 
ids. Nobody is watching; Kristin has a new game. They are 
further down the creek now, near a low rise in the shore that 
Kristin calls Dead Man’s Cliff, a name she made up. She and 
Martin are drawing a treasure map on notebook paper. It is 
a fake map, leading from the soccer field to the circle of stones 
Debbie arranges on the cliffside. There is no treasure, of 
course; the dirt under the stones hides only dirt, but that is 
the purpose of the game. Later, Martin will drop the map 
onto the field for some red-cheeked soccer boy to happen 
upon. Boys cannot resist a treasure map. The three can see 
the future so clearly: a boy in cleats finding this map, leading 
his friends into the woods to this stone circle, scrabbling vainly 
at the dirt in cold twilight. 

No one is watching their furious activities: Martin dirtying 
the note on its anachronistic lined paper, Kristin hopping up 
and down Dead Man’s Cliff to check all the progress, her 
hood flapping behind her spookily, Debbie wiping mousy 
hair from her face as she arranges the stone circle with pebbles 
she’s found in the creek. Three are in her pocket: a green 
one, an orange stripe, a mottled calico. All children collect 
things. She chose them carefully from the cold stream, but 
hours from now when she takes them dry from her pocket, 
they will all be gray. They will join her collection of other 
gray stones. At night, sometimes, Debbie dips her stones in 
tap water and smiles at their hidden colors. 

But later, much further in the future, when she has started 
high school, she won’t remember that. She will have waited 
too long in that attic room like Margaret, no adventure com- 
ing, no wind under the door. A science geek for too long, 
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poisoning frogs in the garden, she will change. One day her 
brother Gary and his friends, popular jocks by then, will come 
home to the Worch house to find Debbie in teased hair, 
lipstick, a neon tubetop. She will attempt a gawky seduction 
of her brother’s friends, and the hilarious story will spread 
throughout the school. There will be no living down a thing 
like that. 

From the field, if they could hear it, would come a call 
from the coach. He’s calling Martin’s name, but no one 
answers. He is just doing it for kindness, anyway, and it 
doesn’t really matter in the end. 

Martin is thinking of winter coming. It comes to mind 
because of the last line of the poem, which he does not 
understand: And that White Sustenance—Despair—He can 
only picture the snow which will cover all of this, the field, 
all these woods, the creekside. There will only be the black 
scurry of the water through the white. He is thinking of the 
year he was walking home from school in a deep, icy snow 
and found his friend Jeff running up the hill to tell him all 
the bullies were down at the corner, waiting for him. Gary 
Worch, all of them. They were waiting with iceballs. Jeff told 
him to cut through Mrs. Featherstone’s yard, but Martin 
wouldn’t. He’d learned this; he’d read this somewhere that 
he would regret running away, that he would later be proud 
of walking unafraid into this danger. So Martin walked calmly 
down the hill, and even when he saw the dark coats of the 
bullies hidden behind trees, he didn’t blink. He walked on 
and when the iceballs fell upon him he saw how wrong he’d 
been. It felt like a stoning, and one of his legs collapsed. He 
sat in the ice and cried like a baby, before all the boys, 
who were scared and suddenly did nothing but stare. Martin 
learned never to be brave again—there was nothing in it. At 
least, with cowardice, the shame is silent. 

Better to hide in the woods during a soccer game than face 
the fathers who’d voted him out. Better never to be forced 
to fail. 

Out of nowhere Kristin mentions Mrs. Poppy. 
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On the field there has been a reversal of fortune, and our 
home team seems to be losing. The yellow shirts have taken 
the day for now and the parents are concerned, yelling out 
for no reason now, just to have their children hear a voice. 
The ball flies overhead, and two boys try to hit it with their 
head like Pelé. Neither of them manages, and instead they 
knock into each other. The boys stagger off, dazed, about 
ready to cry. The parents in the crowd try not to titter, and 
Mr. Worch gives them a glare, munching his cigar. 

In a row out east of the field lie the station wagons, paneled 
and chromed and dusty from the autumn air. Someone has 
left their lights on, although why anyone would drive with 
lights on such a sunny day is beyond reason. Someone else 
is sitting ina Town & Country, scarfed in polka dots, listening 
to the radio: Mrs. Worch, conducting an opera. 

It all was this way a year ago: the sun shifting in clouds 
like a change of mind, the air as tight as apple skin, these 
cars, these lines of boys, these shouts. A year ago, Mrs. Poppy 
was also here in suede boots and a brassy belt, jumping up 
and down and waving a pennant that had nothing to do with 
the teams. She was a teacher in the grammar school. Martin 
remembers her short skirts, her carefully curled hair, her glis- 
tening skin and deep eyeliner. Every boy remembers how she 
leaned over during class with one hand to her blouse, covering 
her cleavage. She was not a young woman. In fact, her third 
child entered college just this September, and that was when 
she left for Maine, when she caused all the stir, when she 
brought on thoughts in the minds of parents which could 
not be told to children. Why did she go? The simple answer 
seemed to be she loved another man. But look at Mr. Poppy 
in his plaid hat, yelling to the boys who are recovering their 
field. Why is he so happy? See the wives shiver briefly, in an 
accidental, perfect line like a chorus: nearest Mr. Poppy, 
Martin’s mother in sunglasses and a bitter color to her face, 
out-of-place as usual, staring at faces like photos on a piano; 
then Kristin’s mother with pale feathered hair and bits of 
gold all over her, pausing in her giddy chatter; and Mrs. 
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Worch out in the parking lot, mouthing the opera under a 
scarf. A tiny shiver passes down the line. 

She loved this other man—nothing new, even in 1979. 
But what chills the wives is that she always loved him; he was 
a red-haired love from her youth, calling to her from the snow 
outside her window as a girl. But for some reason—pregnancy, 
parental admonition, there are no details to this story—she 
married Mr. Poppy and moved from Maine to this suburb. 
They had their children, recarpeted their floors, and some- 
where through the years he learned about her red-haired love 
and wanted her to stay, so a deal was struck. She would live 
with him, teach math, raise their children, attend the soccer 
games and wave her pennant. She would live that life until 
their last child left for college, and then she would leave. She 
would resume her old life with the red-haired boy. After 
twenty or so years, that hour tolled, the child was off, and 
then, without a word to anyone, so was Mrs. Poppy. 

The wives are holding their scarves, their hair blowing in 
a sudden gust, and they picture the teacher’s bag sitting in 
its closet, always packed. They see gaunt Mrs. Poppy boarding 
a train, her suede boots lifting onto the step. They know 
what she left, leaning her auburn curls against the cold glass 
of the window as the train jolted forward. Or rather, they 
can only remember that rip of joy. 

None of them, none of the parents on the sidelines can 
remember any sign in her of passion. Her gloves never trem- 
bled in her hand at church; her eyes never glazed wistfully 
in conferences; she never stood dreamily in her daffodils. 
They had always thought themselves the wild ones, with 
stories of their antiwar protests, their wild marijuana days in 
college, rumors of swinging couples. Mrs. Poppy was the 
square one they happily measured themselves against. How 
sad it had been, how comforting. But perhaps Mrs. Poppy 
knew this much of passion: that to keep it; you mustn’t spill 
a drop. 

Hooray, yells Mr. Poppy. Hooray. Their team is winning 
now. The red shirts bustle towards the goal in these last 
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seconds of the game. Gary is aiming for a score . . . but who 
can’t turn sideways just a bit and see Mr. Poppy there? The 
wives frame his form with their thick glasses, sunshades, hands 
cupped over eyes. They will never understand compassion. 
Instead, they see his lost wife at a fireside in Maine, under a 
blanket, watching her man chopping wood out in the snow, 
his red hair blazing. Martin’s mother thinks of some hand- 
some physics major back in college, explaining quantum the- 
ory; Kristin’s mom remembers boys in high school, frightened 
boys in letterman jackets; Mrs. Worch recalls a young man 
who could sing opera. They’d thought that life was fiercest 
moving forward. Who knew it could have such clauses? 

The goalie fails to stop the ball. The boys are leaping. 
Hooray. Hooray. Hooray. 

Silenced by shouts of triumph, a mumbling boy comes out 
of the woods. In his mind the words all run together, but in 
his mother’s they are separate, writ in hesitation: 


I cannot live with You— 
It would be Life— 
And Life is over there—- 
Behind the Shelf 


They are all coming now, the three of them. Martin adjusts 
his glasses, carefully drops their treasure map onto the grass 
behind the coolers. Who knows who will find it? They are 
playing a new game now—it isn’t clear who thought of this 
one—but they step quietly behind the lines of parents who 
clap in unison and laugh clouds of breath into the air. Silently, 
the three head for the giant leafpile near the cars, a crisp stack 
of air crackling in their fingers. They climb inside, careful, 
wordless. The world in there is dark; the light blinks through 
in stars over their heads. They can barely make each other 
out, smelling the rusty scent of leaves around; they can hear 
each other’s noises. This game is a quiet one. They are hiding 
as best they can, seeing if when their parents make their way 
up to the wagons, they will notice them in the leafpile. But 
this game is harder than just hiding. 

Kristin crunches leaves in her soft hands until they crumble 
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into dust, which she scatters on her lap. She is wishing herself 
red as an ember, bright and red as a hot piece of iron. Debbie 
fingers the stones in her pockets and blinks dust from her 
eyes; she wonders if the boys on the soccer field will ever 
notice girls with mousy hair. And Martin, he is murmuring, 
buzzing words through the soft leaves, the chant he won’t 
be able to forget now. They all hide, each knowing, knowing 
with certainty that they can’t be hidden. Despite the cover 
of leaves, they bet their parents will find them when they 
climb the hill, catch the movement in the shadow. The three 
children shiver in the cold, watching Mr. Poppy leave, seeing 
his ghostly wife beside him. 

The parents make their way up from the field. They talk 
and pat their sons’ backs, approaching the pile where the 
children wait, where they grit their teeth and make themselves 
into burning suns. 
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Four Poems by Marie Ponsot 


Non-Vegetarian 


It haunts us, the misappropriated flesh, 

be it Pelops’ shoulder after Demeter’s feast 
or Adam’s rib supporting Eve’s new breasts, 
or the nameless root of Gilgamesh. 


Who am I that a given beast must die 

to stake the smolder of my blood or eyes? 
Werte only milk, fruit, honey to supply 
my table, I would not starve but thrive. 


But then the richer goods I misappropriate 

(time wasted, help withheld, mean words for great) 
would blaze forth and nag me to repudiate 

the habitual greed of my normal state. 


My guts delight twice in the death I dine on, 
once for hunger, once for what meat distracts me from. 


Bridegroom of the Blood 


1. 


In the stories that make us 
they wait mysterious 
for us to sleep, & wake them 
so they can change us, 
cruising in currents of feeling 
stirred against the tide. 
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Job’s daughters turn up first 
in good shoes, alert & able, 
saying, “Did you hear that!? 
Who does he think he is!” 


Lot’s daughters look up 
and stop crying. 


Dinah brushes her torn hair dry. 


Deborah honeycombed 
by the verdicts of her prophecies 
joins them. 


When they get together each 
tells another’s story as her own 
and then, together, 

these fine young women laugh. 


2. 


The Egyptian sprig 
who salvaged Moses 
from among the rushes 
slips past us in profile 
usable, useful, used. 


Zipporah the Midian 

Moses’ next lifeguard 

strides mum 

through the quarreling crowd 
that stumbles hungry 

toward the Promised Land. 


Moses is left in the lurch 
held back, holding back, 
listening to history. There 
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he hears Sarah who foresees him, 
Moses, mother of his people (us) 

holding back, held back, 

Mr. Elsewhere, hilltopped 

holding his promise. 


Sarah grieves for him, 

till she observes 

how well off he is, 
is the only one to get there, 
is the Promised Land, 

fertile and 

extraterritorial, 
is, under his tongue, at ease, 


the true child of her, Sarah. 
And so Sarah also, 

promise of our laughter, 
laughs. 


At the Botanical Gardens, | 
University of British Columbia 


Among the sepals crisping 
where they strain apart to show 
tips of blushy petals getting set 
to push each other outward 
into bloom, the bud 

is readying 

to extend its destiny. 


The parts—the drinking roots 

the arching leaves the gorgeous 
come-hither blossoming, 

the dreadful joy in days of time— 
maintain their efforts separately 
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though the loft & drift 

of heavy odor from the heart 
as petals open over it 
proclaim their joyful unity 
even as it dissipates. 


Reading a Large Serving Dish 
Greek, ca. 400 Bc, Art Institute of Chicago 


Persephone white-faced 

carries her vegetal cross 

on a stalk perpendicular 

over her shoulder as she heads 
up & out for home 

& mother, her brilliant mother. 


Closing, Hell’s house lies behind her 
(and, of course, opening, before). 


Four creamy horses 

implacably processional 

are hauling her chariot 

—red-orange on black ceramic— 

toward her spring turn of sky. 

They head for the edge 

of the dish of plenty that honors 

her style of exchange (exile for exile) 

and her game of rounders (no winners, no losers) 
her poverty her plenty. 


The dish itself is Demosthenes’ age. 
Its suave lines issue its invitation, 
open-ended, a strange attractor. 
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It tells you it will 

if you eat from it teach 

your deepening night to brighten 
at the depth where no gesture 

is straightforward or false, 

and you do not need to expect 
you can rise beyond suffering. 
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Two Poems by Philip Nikolayev 


Dusk Raga 


for Andy McCord 


Just as the lonely, wicked, wild and glad 

eyes know and do not know by letting drop 
in every detail of their daily dread 

the flowering and rainfall and mishap 

of birth, there’s a benignness comes about 
the streets. Kaajal’ed eyelashes flutter by 

like Kali’s black bewildering butterfly 

and life is tantra to the marrow, but 

I do not know myself. The slow and fast 
warm intersections squirm with liquid ease, 
melt away. The gods cannot undo the past. 
But IIl refrain from feigning expertise. 

Past bougainvilleas, samsara’s saris float 
lighter than magic in my tragic dreams. 

My heart has killed a goat at Kalighat. 

At nightfall, the world isn’t what it seems. 
Vague autorickshaws hooting out of sight 

and back, I pause to stare at life at these 
bedraggled corners in the red-light night, 

but will refrain from feigning expertise. 

All day, eyes in their speaking sparkling millions 
find mine, but at dusk differences are 

less clear, voices more similar, dark darshans 
finally over. No one can tell I’m near. 

The flower-shop shut, my bidi crushed, I hide 
in sultry shadows. The question of a star 
shines through the smog. These people understand 
I’m somewhere but don’t know exactly where. 
And I, I could not help them if they asked. 
The faster beats the heart. So fast. So fast. 
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Hello to Gorbachev 


Anent, ex-president, your cracking down 

big time on drunkenness in Russia where 

your reverie bloomed in and on the air 

in 85: dissent in every town 

was mounting fast. Many in silent wrath 
turned out fierce moonshine in domestic stills, 
while those without the high-tech rig and skills 
reached satisfaction by a simpler path. 

Water, yeast, sugar, fruit, a glass jar and 

a latex glove held by a rubber band 

over the jar’s round mouth: just when the brew 
was ripe, the flaccid glove filled out anew, 
rising on vapors—a saluting hand. 

We joked that this was our hello to you. 
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Three Poems by E.J. McAdams 


Honey Locust Seedpods (Moby-Dick) 
1. (Starbuck) 


After the abscission layers form 
Waterflow to the pods’ end. 


They shrivel and dry. 

In heavy wind or rain, 

Fall. 

On the pavement they are trampled underfoot, 
Ingested by seed-gatherers, 

Or decay. 


A small percentage of the remaining seeds will be buried, 
A smaller still actually grow 
In spring. 


2. (Pip) 


They hang 

They hang like hanged men 
Dry 

At the necks 


Gentle wind 
Loosen them 


3. (Stubb) 
They rattle good. 


They make me want to shake 
My thing. 
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At first it was all surprise. The man met the woman, desired. 
The moment she gave herself to his embrace he kissed her 
everywhere. He undressed and kissed her body. Here she was, 
the same but mote precious. In the dark her voice came with 
the egg of her self. Same but more precious. Then the egg, 
shelled, showed the light of her soul. It was small, beautiful. 

Their life through, he called her his Matrushka Doll and 
took delight in finding her the same but more, more precious. 
He held her and kissed her everywhere. He kissed her naked- 
ness. He let her words curl in his ear. And he stood in her 
light. It was small, beautiful. 

When she died he wept. He tried to hold the wind, undress 
and kiss the wind. Tried to listen to the wind, heard nothing. 
Stood in the dark and darkening wind, and wept more. There 
was nothing small, beautiful. 


Take me wind 

topple me like a pine 

grind me to points like the mountains 
wear me away to nothing 


Come take me wind 

like any dust 

borne into the sky 

Carry me to the sea and let me go 


What is left for me alone 
born to a mother 

raised among sisters 
Whom will I love now 


Not you Though I feel you 
on every edge of sorrowing flesh 
you never touch me Never 
If you have any mercy 
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unmake me 

help the death in me 
She is not too far ahead 
Take me where she ts 


Sideshow 


On the tarp was a sketch of the world 
done up in blue 

where the water was, and green 

for the land beginning 


with rain and time to wash 
into the borders of ocean. 
Darkness framed the whole, 
fingering itself through 


the tattered frays. It seemed 
accurate: America was there, 

you could find your present house 
and the house you grew up in, 


unmarked on the map 

but there to be reckoned, 
though small next to the world, 
to the man barking 


at the crowd that formed 
a citcle—like cold ones 

come to the talk of fire— 
the man barking barking 


Step right up one and all 

for behind this cloth 

so thinly veiling your view 

isa sight so wicked so terrible so 
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mothers would you mind covering 


the kiddies’ innocent eyes so awesome 
so awful so What can I say? 
so dark 


you have to see it for yourself. 
Well some do some don't don't need to. 
Couple years ago a mayor 
crossed the threshold here “Chicanery!” 


he said “A charlatan passing through.” 
Seconds later he screamed ran out 
screaming he still screams and mumbles 
speechless in his small town. 


And yet no matter what I say 
everybody wants to look 

Sor himself. Sur 

do you dare a dollar's all. 
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Robert Devlin 


Delaware Dumpster 


In Classical Attica it wasn’t heinous, 
tanned Danaan hands consigning cherubs 
to the gods’ protection, to die in earthen pots. 


With incessant threat of overpopulation 
this had to be brooked; the polis inured. 
Those meandering the Taygetus trails, 


that Spartan wasteland, could hear 
the rapacious screams of weak sucklings, 
unattended by the huntress nipples of Artemis. 


It wasn’t different for the heathen Roman, who, 
prior to 374 A.D., could bask deficient Italian 
bastards on rubbish piles, charnel bassinets 


chosen by a five-neighbor convocation. Today’s 
ipso facto tragedy, our classical heritage, 
denounced by anchormen, who invoke God’s aegis 


at the thought of moribund babies. 
Must we be different, as pragmatic citizens, 
who bespeak the utility of human life? 


We are the metaphorical descendants 
of Abraham, dispositional child-killers. 
Must we punish the judgment of insolvent parents? 


We eavesdrop upon the stentorian ululations 
from behind the motel door, children 
birthing children: the frenetic sweat of panic, 
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imposed by the yoke of capital—a baby dead, 
with a bludgeoned head. This child too, 
as if carried in a sack, its ankles pierced 


with an iron pin, is destined (though ironically 
through death) to bring cosmic justice down 
upon the teenage Laius and Jocasta, primogeniture 


whose postmortem inheritance is its parents’ 
lives, who exposed a boy, unbaptized; 
left in the derelict care of unfamiliar gods. 
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Joyce Carol Oates 


Wild Bamboo, Late August 


Beyond our seed-littered pond a small forest of bamboo 
grows wild. 

Hear the wind-rustling like shaken paper? Bamboo. 

Shabby and peeling but erect with greeny health? Bamboo. 

“The zombie of tree-life? Bamboo”—La Rochefoucauld. 


Not to require beauty for survival? Bamboo. 
Not to require syntax for survival? Bamboo. 
Not to require your permission for survival? Bamboo. 


To be wild bamboo is to march in all directions 
simultaneously. 
Like the expanding universe of legend. 


Like grace marching into our lives, unbidden. 
Sometimes recognized, more often hidden. 


e 
To be bamboo is to thrive as to be weed is to thrive. 
To be weed is not to require another’s approval. 


To survive, a weed must be only a weed. 


To be what you must be, weedy logic. 
To be what another would wish you, cultivation. 


“I became myself when I gave up pleasing others”—Goya. 


To please others is a way of pleasing oneself. 
But not the wisest way. 


Bamboo marching by night! 
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I dreamed that wild bamboo grew in a corner of our bedroom. 
Wild bamboo in our bed, in the marshy bedclothes. 
My hair was roots and tendrils, my spine was a green rod. 
Thrashing and writhing in wind 

as in the calculus of Eternity. 


Yet bamboo, too, dies. What a mystery! 


Like grace marching through our lives, unbidden. 
Sometimes recognized, more often hidden. 
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Three Poems by Jennifer Anna Gosetti 


Ars Horatio 


My Hamlet pulls his yes through an architecture of yeses, 
though it might appear that he merely negates, 

sitting in the dark after murder, 

toying with his bowl of soup, his plate of figs. 


But God, and the abeyance of God, are the history of the 
world: 

sweet, necessary agitations of form. 

Thus Hamlet, brass blond, wears my heart like a jewel 

on the inside of his wrist, glistening quietly, movement 
scraping. 


I give him brevity as grace, caresses as luxuries of mind’s 
desire: 

thoughts for skin, mouth open and entered. In what cloaks 
he comes! 

For all his paltry origin, the monad of my stormy climate, 

and with such force comes to me. 


The Birthday Party 


Two flights of stairs through the narrow hallway, 

entrance into a single papered room, the lover floating 
above his beloved with head turned under neck to kiss her, 
eye a fish gleaming above fine white cuffs. 
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High corner window opened to a town, Chagall’s, up the hill, 

frozen as under a pond where swans huddle at one melted 
edge 

and burn there, slowly. From underneath, their bellies are 
moons. 

The past cannot be reconstructed. There is nothing we own. 


Another Refutation of Hegel 


How far does this street extend 

beyond the cemetery, the Catholic school, 

the oil refinery, the trolley’s turnabout, 

four girls ambling home as argument seeps 
through the wall from the next house, doors angry? 


Though autumn impends, the sense achieved here 

is interruption, penury, staleness of water 

in a glass left on the sill; the clarinetist across the street, 
thirty years with our orchestra, having passed on, 

leaves his sister, her beads and Bavarian accent, 

in this odd neighborhood of the world. 


Sunday evening, and desisting is not impossible. 
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A manuscript page from a forthcoming novel, the title of 
which Ms. Gallant feels it would be unlucky to divulge. 
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Mavis Gallant 


The Art of Fiction CLX 


Mavis Gallant was born in Montreal in 1922, the only child 
of an Anglo-Scottish businessman and his American wife. 
Her father, an amateur painter, died when she was ten; her 
mother soon remarried. The remainder of Gallant's childhood 
was unsettlea—the family moved frequently, and in the next 
eight years she attended seventeen different schools before 
graduating high school in New York City. 


© Danielle Schaub 
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At the age of eighteen she returned, alone, to Montreal. 
She worked briefly for the Canadian Film Board, then for 
The Standard—cnterviewing Jean-Paul Sartre, among others; 
reviewing film; writing features and a weekly column. In 
1950, keeping a promise to herself to leave journalism by her 
thirtieth birthday, she resigned from the newspaper. A few 
days later, she submitted her first story to The New Yorker, 
which was returned with a note asking to see more work; her 
second submission, “Madeline's Birthday,” was accepted. Her 
fiction has continued to appear in The New Yorker over 
the years—indeed only S.J. Perelman and John Updike have 
published more pieces in that magazine's pages. 

Soon after quitting journalism, Gallant left for Europe to 
try to make her living as a full-time fiction writer: “I believed 
that if I was to call myself a writer, I should live on writing. 
If I could not live on it, even simply, I should destroy every 
scrap, every trace, every notebook and live some other way.” 
After traveling for a time she settled in Paris, where she still 
lives today. 

Gallant has published ten collections of short fiction, two 
novels and a play, as well as numerous essays and reviews. 
Her first book, the story collection The Other Paris, appeared 
in 1956; a novel, Green Water, Green Sky, followed in 1959. 
Returning to the form after almost thirty years (her second 
novel, A Fairly Good Time, was published in 1970), she 
currently 1s completing her third novel. In 1981, after the 
publication of Home Truths, subtitled Canadian Stories, she 
received the Order of Canada as well as the Governor Gener- 
al’s Award, that country’s highest literary honor. Her Col- 
lected Stories, almost a thousand pages, was published to 
acclaim in 1996 and received the Canada Council Molson 
Prize for the Arts. 

The first interview was conducted outdoors at Le Select in 
Paris on a late afternoon in August, 1996. Gallant had sug- 
gested the café, which is not far from her apartment in the 
Montparnasse neighborhood. Surrounded by street bustle and 
occasionally interrupted (Gallant has lived in the neighbor- 
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hood for decades and knows a number of regulars at the café), 
the conversation continued well into the evening. Gallant's 
voice is strong and girlish; her laugh youthful and frequent, 
often following the most deadpan of comments. The remain- 
der of the interview took place through correspondence. 


INTERVIEWER 
You’ve lived in France for almost fifty years, making your 
living as a writer in English. Obviously you thrive in this 
circumstance. Why? 


MAVIS GALLANT 

Other writers have done the same. Marguerite Yourcenar 
and St.-John Perse lived for years in the United States but 
continued to write in French. The French novelist Michel 
Deon lives in Ireland. Elias Canetti lived in England but never 
wrote a line of English. W.G. Sebald has lived in England 
since the 1950s but still writes in German. Although I live 
in French—that is, in the course of a day I speak more French 
than English—anything that occurs in mind, the writing part 
of my mind, occurs in English. 

My first school was a French convent school in Montreal. 
If one adds those years to several decades lived in France, I’ve 
spent most of my life actually living in French. But I can’t 
make myself write in French, except letters to friends. Fiction 
arrives in my mind by way of English. Writing zs English. 
Writing and English are inseparable. It may be the reason 
why the first flash of a story takes the form of a still, like a 
film suddenly stopped and, of course, perfectly silent. When 
the sound comes it is in English. I don’t think I’m explaining 
it well. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think of yourself as a Parisian? An expatriate? 


GALLANT 
Iam a writer and, of course, a Canadian. Once, in Switzer- 
land, emerging from a long anaesthetic, I had no idea where 
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I was, or why. I knew only that I was a writer and from 
Quebec. I could hear someone speaking French and I thought 
I had been in a driving accident somewhere in Quebec. Finally 
I remembered my name. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you still travel much outside France? 


GALLANT 
I go to Canada once or twice a year. Something I'd like to 
do is go back to every city I ever knew well in Europe, traveling 
by train. Every time I get back to Paris, I realize it is my 
favorite place and I decide I will never pack a suitcase again. 
But then something comes up and I haul it out again. 


INTERVIEWER 
You’ve said that you feel comfortable in any milieu—at 
home in any situation. Has there ever been a time when you 
felt uncomfortable—that you couldn’t suss out the situation? 


GALLANT 

Yes. I felt it when I visited the Soviet Union; I felt then 
that there was no contact possible. It was under Brezhnev. 
And, oddly enough, I felt that there was no contact possible 
once when traveling in Finland. I used to travel a lot alone 
by car: I’d fly somewhere, rent a car and go around by myself. 
But in Finland I had no language contact—French was a 
dead loss, and I was surprised how many people didn’t speak 
English. It’s the only country where I cut my traveling short. 
I was used to just talking to strangers. I wasn’t afraid at that 
time to pick up hitchhikers. I used to go places where I didn’t 
know a soul and I’d come back with a notebook full of 
addresses. It was something I liked doing—I adored driving. 
I always liked to be on my own. I don’t mean that I never 
traveled any other way. But there were other situations where 
I couldn’t connect and not only because of having no common 
language. It can happen in one’s own country, too. 
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INTERVIEWER 
When you say your own country— 


GALLANT 
Canada. I had no trouble fitting in once I arrived in Europe. 
I think now that I adapted very quickly to an imaginary place, 
as one might go through the looking glass or walk into a 
novel or painting. 


INTERVIEWER 
In what way? Intellectually? 


GALLANT 
Oh, intellectually, entirely. This was a long time ago, and 
Canada in the early fifties was an intellectual desert. 


INTERVIEWER 
And socially? 


GALLANT 

I had no problems. When I first came to Paris from Canada, 
somebody said, “Oh, Mavis goes out with French people all 
the time.” And somebody else said, “Yeah, but she goes out 
with cops.” She’ll go out with anybody; she goes out with 
cops. My attitude at the beginning was never to refuse an 
invitation—at the beginning. Well, unless it was something 
absolutely hopeless. 


INTERVIEWER 
You went to Europe to make your living as a fiction writer 
in 1950, when you were twenty-eight; you gave yourself two 
years to make a go of it—if you couldn’t make a living from 
your writing, you would quit. Did you have any doubts during 
those first two years? 


GALLANT 
It’s difficult to live on writing, especially the kind I produce. 
I set off without the least idea of what the difficulties would 
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be. The only time I felt that I had made a terrible mistake 
was near the beginning, when I was living in Madrid. I had 
taken an agent in New York, someone who had written me 
when my first story appeared in The New Yorker. I looked 
up his name in a book called something like The Artists and 
Writers Yearbook in the USIS library in Salzburg. I thought 
it would be a good thing to have an agent in America because 
I was moving around all the time; it didn’t occur to me that 
someone with his name listed in such a book might not be 
respectable—it still puzzles me. I sent him stories, which he 
said he was unable to place. The truth was that he did place 
the stories but kept the money. To keep The New Yorker from 
finding out he wasn’t paying me, he had told the magazine my 
address was Poste Restante, Capri. The letters The New Yorker 
sent were returned, of course, but no one there knew much 
about me, and they might easily have thought I was some 
sort of lunatic who did not pick up her mail. The result was 
that by the spring of 1952, in Madrid, I was destitute. I don’t 
mean hard up; I mean lacking in everything from food to 
paper to write on. But the worst of it was my belief that no 
one wanted to publish my work—I believed the agent when 
he said 4e appreciated the stories, but no one else did. 
Then one day in Madrid, I came across a copy of The New 
Yorker (I don’t remember where or how, for I could not have 
afforded to buy it) that to my intense astonishment contained 
a story of mine. I had met William Maxwell, my editor, in 
1950, before I left for Europe, but we were still “Mrs. Gallant” 
and “Mr. Maxwell”—or would have been if I had received 
any of the mail he was trying to send me. He was my first 
fiction editor, a relationship that lasted for twenty-five years. 
Having him was an incredible stroke of luck. So I wrote, just 
saying that I wished I had been shown the galleys. I remember 
that his answer began, “Thank God, we now know where 
you ate” and that my agent had said I was in Capri. I hadn’t 
mentioned money—I seemed more upset that a story had 
been published without my being told—but he went on in 
the letter, “More important, did you get the money for the two 
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stories?” Two stories? There were stories in other magazines as 
well. I shall spare you the rest of it, except to say that one 
day I read, I think in The Herald Tribune, that the agent 
had been killed in a motor crash. 

The greatest damage, as far as I was concerned, was my 
loss of confidence. The feeling of hopelessness and dismay I 
experienced when I believed every story I sent him was a dead 
failure never really left me. Actually, almost every writer I’ve 
known has something of that. It is not uppermost in one’s 
mind. If it were, no one could ever write anything. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was your relationship with Maxwell like? What, if 
any, influence did he have on your writing? 


GALLANT 
Our relationship, to me, was the best possible. I had read 
his work before I ever met him but I didn’t realize at our 
first meeting that he was the same William Maxwell. He made 
no attempt to influence his writers. 


INTERVIEWER 
You dedicated your Collected Stories to him. 


GALLANT 
And to Dantel Menaker, who took over when William 
Maxwell retired. The book is called Collected Stories, but it 
contains only about half the published work. 


INTERVIEWER 
Will there ever be a complete collected stories? 


GALLANT 
You wouldn’t be able to pick it up. I wrote about 120 
pieces for The New Yorker alone. There’s no point in a book 
that size—you can’t carry it, you can’t read it in bed; you 
have to put it on a table. I had that novel by Vikram Seth, 
A Suitable Boy, for a year on my kitchen table because I 
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couldn’t carry it anywhere. I left it on the table, and whenever 
I went for a cup of coffee I’d open the Vikram Seth and read 
a bit. It took me a whole year. 


INTERVIEWER 
That’s true, if you can’t take it with you on the train or— 


GALLANT 
You can’t take it on a bus. I read in cafés and I like small 
books. I always have one in case I get stuck somewhere. I 
usually have a notebook, too, and I write letters. 


INTERVIEWER 
When your Collected Stories was published, reviewers 
seized the chance to reassess your entire body of fiction. How 
did their attention and praise affect you? 


GALLANT 
I was grateful no one said, “She has wasted her time and 
ours as well.” And I thought I was fortunate to have been 
allowed the collection and the assessment in my lifetime. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you like most about your writing? 


GALLANT 
I don’t think I can answer that. I don’t think that one is 
impressed with one’s own work. I can’t imagine such a thing. 
It’s a question of getting it right; it’s not a question of admir- 
ing it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would that be your answer then? That you can read it and 
say, This is right. 


GALLANT 
No. Even then one isn’t sure. I don’t think that writers 
look at their own work that way. In fact, I think that I’ve 
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only written one thing that on rereading I thought, This is 
fine, and I like it. The long story “The Pegnitz Junction” —it 
reads exactly as I wanted it to. I wrote it in a tearing hurry. 
It was as if it was all in my head and waiting to be written— 
almost like taking dictation. It was extraordinary. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is writing generally an enjoyable experience? 


GALLANT 
It’s like a love affair: the beginning is the best part. 


INTERVIEWER 
What is a typical day? Do you organize your day around 
writing or do you not need a schedule? 


GALLANT 

I write every day except when I am traveling—I gave up 
trying even to keep a travel journal years ago; it always sounds 
artificial. When I’m here, chez moi, I write every day as a 
matter of course. Most days in the morning but some days 
anytime, afternoon or evening. It depends on what I’m writ- 
ing and the state of the thing. It is not a burden. It is the 
way I live. 


INTERVIEWER 
Has it ever been impossible to write? Have you never not 
had something in mind to write? 


GALLANT 
I can’t imagine not having something in mind. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you have any habits that help you write? 


GALLANT 
Reading some poetry early in the morning is a habit—I 
read it before I start to work. Whenever people say, “Nobody 
reads poetry anymore,” I think, Well I do. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you read in French or English? 


GALLANT 
I read French and English about equally. Out of habit, I 
read only English in the morning. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you work? Do you still write in longhand? 


GALLANT 

I begin anything new by hand. Then I type it. Then I 
correct it by hand. Then I type it again and rewrite and correct 
again by hand. And so on. I’m often surprised at how many 
other people write by hand—I’m talking about fiction. I also 
start reviews and articles by hand but move rather faster into 
typing. I am not in the least anti-computer—it would be 
stupid. But the way I write works for me, and I would be 
reluctant to make a radical change just to see what happened 
next. It might stop me cold. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you begin writing do you know whether it is a story 
or a novel? 


GALLANT 
I know from the beginning. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you have in mind when you begin writing: the 
first sentence, the ending, the main theme, whether it will 
be in first or third person? 


GALLANT 
I think that I have the whole thing in mind. But I nearly 
always shorten. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Before you moved to France you worked as a reporter. Do 
you think that your experience in journalism influenced your 
fiction writing? 


GALLANT 

Journalism did not influence my writing fiction. I worked on 
a newspapet— The Standard in Montreal, which disappeared a 
long time ago—and I wrote fiction at home. That is how I 
spent six years and three months of my twenties. It was my 
apprenticeship. I liked the work and I liked the life, but it 
wasn’t the life I wanted. I wanted to live in Paris, and write 
nothing but fiction and to be perfectly free. I had decided 
all this had to be settled by the time I was thirty, and so I 
gave up my job and moved to Paris at twenty-eight. I just 
held my breath and jumped. I didn’t even look to see if there 
was water in the pool. I didn’t write any nonfiction then for 
eighteen years, except for a journal I kept, just as a sort of 
record, for myself. Then I started writing nonfiction again, 
not steadily, just this and that, and I went back to it easily. 
I saw that one kind of writing didn’t interfere with the other. 
They were like parallel railway tracks. I still sometimes dream 
I am a reporter, trying to interview strangers who speak a 
language I don’t understand. The citcumstances are never 
the same, but that is the essence of it. I suppose that is the 
difference—anyway, one of the differences—between fiction 
and journalism. In fiction one not only knows what everyone 
is saying but their reasons for saying it. Nonfiction, by the 
way, is not easier to write. It’s just different. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does it bother you that there are true stories that you'll 
never put down? 


GALLANT 
It depends on what you call a true story. A journalism 
student in Germany once told me she was bothered by the 
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fact that the most plain and simple and ordinary news stories 
could conceal an important falsehood. She gave me an exam- 
ple, say, a couple celebrating their seventieth wedding anni- 
versary. They will sit holding hands for the photographer and 
they’ve had their ups and downs over the years, but the 
marriage has been a happy one. The reporter can only repeat 
what they say. But what if the truth is that they positively 
hate each other? In that case, the whole interview is a lie. I 
told her that if she wanted to publish the lie perceived behind 
the interview, she had to write fiction. (She became a critic, 
by the way.) 


INTERVIEWER 
You’ve been working on a nonfiction book about Dreyfus 
for some time. What is the status of the book? 


GALLANT 
The status is that it’s a huge pile of manuscripts and research 
on the shelf: a real shelf, in my linen closet between bath 
mats and towels, the only place where I could find room. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does it bother you to have an unfinished project? 


GALLANT 
No. It is not permanently unfinished. 


INTERVIEWER 
You took a different approach in researching that book. 
A lot of historians had just looked at documents. You went 
out and talked to people. 


GALLANT 
I am not a historian. My training was as a journalist. When 
I was asked if I wanted to write about the Dreyfus affair (I 
accepted partly because no women had done it, except Han- 
nah Arendt, and because I thought, foolishly, that I could 
do most of the research in eighteen months) I read what had 
been written and was dissatisfied. I felt as though I were 
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reading about paper dolls. I decided to begin by finding 
people whose friends or relatives had in some way been con- 
nected to the case, even indirectly. 

So I did what I would have done as a journalist: I got out 
my Paris address book and called everyone in it. Less than a 
month later, I had an introduction to Dreyfus’s daughter, 
Mme Jeanne Lévy. Then, I had the luck to meet many direct 
descendants of people who actually figured in the case. I did 
not meet anyone descended from Esterhazy—the villain of 
the story. His two daughters died without leaving children. 
One, an actress, drowned herself in the Seine. The younger 
daughter died in poverty in a charitable institution of some 
kind. I discovered that a family I knew had known them, as 
well as Esterhazy’s wife, after he abandoned her and their 
small children and fled to England. During the Second World 
War the family took the daughters and their mother in. The 
girls were grown women by then, but they had no money 
and nowhere to go. They went down to Nantes, from Paris, 
and there their friends met them at the railway station. Ester- 
hazy’s widow was dressed in old-fashioned widow’s weeds 
with the black veil blowing all over. She came down the steps 
outside the station, with her two daughters, repeating over 
and over, “I am Countess Esterhazy, the unhappiest woman 
in France.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Living in France, do you miss the support of a local writ- 
ing community? 


GALLANT 
Is a writing community “support?” Has it ever been? Sup- 
port comes from readers, surely? In my expetience, writers 
do not talk about their work to one another. 


INTERVIEWER 
With whom do you talk about your work—anyone? 


GALLANT 
Not if I can avoid it. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do your French friends read your work? 


GALLANT 
My work was not translated into French until the late 1980s. 
For many years a number of my friends in France had no idea 
what I was up to—I did not make a mystery of anything, it 
was just like that. They knew I wrote; but it wasn’t until they 
actually had a French translation in hand that they un- 
derstood. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you found the French translations successful? 


GALLANT 

You mean, how do I feel about them? It depends entirely 
on the translator. Whatever it is, it isn’t what you’ ve written— 
that can’t be helped. I knew that my work would be different 
in French, because I don’t think in French when I’m writing; 
I think in English. Just as a French conversation is utterly 
different from a conversation in English, French translations 
can’t reflect what one writes in English. I want a translation 
to be good French, and not word-for-word English. I once 
wrote a piece about Marguerite Yourcenar, criticizing her 
English translations. I said that it was hard to impress on 
Americans that she’s a great writer because the translations 
are so awful. I had a nasty letter from one translator and then 
a nice one from the poet Richard Howard, who said, The 
trouble is you don’t realize how hard it is to translate “La 
Grande Mademoiselle” because she insists on word-for-word 
translation. She had said she didn’t want to be betrayed, 
but if you translate word for word into English, it reads 
like cement. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you think about the state of the short story? 


GALLANT 
With few exceptions, books of short stories seldom sell 
well. Short-story readers are a special kind of reader, like 
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readers of poetry. Many novel readers don’t like collections 
of stories—I think that they dislike the frequent change of 
time, place and people. Of course, stories should not be read 
one after the other. A book of stories is not a novel. Someone 
once said to me, “Katherine Mansfield died before she was 
ready to write a novel. Perhaps she would never have been 
ready.” I thought that was just stupid. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about your audience? Do you have a specific reader 
in mind when you write? 


GALLANT 
Never. All I think about is making everything clear. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your stories are as fully realized as novels—they encompass 
entire lifetimes and histories, yet remain stories. I’m not 
referring simply to length, but to the density of writing. That 
density of writing recalls Tolstoy’s stories and novellas. 


GALLANT 

I don’t think I was influenced by Tolstoy’s stories. Chekhov 
would have been more likely. I always have had a tendency 
in fiction to boil down, to shorten, to get rid of anything 
extraneous. I wish I could help you, for I do see what you 
mean; the trouble is that I really and truly do not analyze 
my own work. I want a story to be perfectly clear and I don’t 
want it to be boring. C'est tout. 


INTERVIEWER 
It could be said that you break every rule of the short story: 
your stories have lots of characters and not much action; they 
are long and full of description, detail and background history 
rather than plot. Have you consciously thought about break- 
ing the rules? 


GALLANT 
I wish I could persuade you to believe me when I say that 
I don’t analyze my own work. 
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INTERVIEWER 
In the past you’ve said that Anton Chekhov is the writer 
who most strongly influenced your writing and Eudora Welty 
the contemporary writer you most admire. Could you 
elaborate? 


GALLANT 

Because one is asked the same question all the time one 
almost unconsciously develops answers that are passe-partout 
but undoubtedly incomplete. About Chekhov: I have nearly 
no idea what influence was brought to bear. I discovered 
Chekhov young, in the Constance Garnett translation. I still 
read him—there seems to be always some volume or other 
lying about with a marker in it. But the same is true of Proust. 
I wonder if any writer can say where an influence came in. I 
now think influence is almost anything one admired when 
young. Perhaps one was influenced, without knowing it, by 
writers one later ceased to admire. Not long ago, I heard a 
writer say he disliked Hemingway when, in fact, his work 
wouldn’t exist in its present form if Hemingway had not 
come first. About Eudora Welty: I discovered her work in my 
twenties. I reread her now with the same pleasure and admi- 
tation. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you ever met her? 


GALLANT 
No, I have not met Miss Welty. I have never been in her 


part of the world and even if I had I would never have 
bothered her. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you have a favorite story by either writer? 


GALLANT 
I don’t think that I have favorite stories. The work is the 
work. 
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INTERVIEWER 
You’ve written a number of linked stories: the Henri 
Grippes stories; the Edouard, Lena and Juliette stories; the 
Linnet Muir sequence. What compels you to stay with charac- 
ters for more than one story? 


GALLANT 

The Henri Grippes stories are fun to write. I write one 
whenever I want a break. I don’t reread what has gone before, 
because if I begin to take them solemnly, then Pl lose interest. 

The Edouard stories began in my mind as a novel about a 
man whose life is occupied, like an occupied country, by two 
women. But then I found that it would be better to describe 
just a few incidents in his life and theirs. I don’t know where 
those three characters came from, but after the stories ap- 
peared in The New Yorker, an American architect wrote to 
his son in Paris, who was also an architect, that I seemed to 
know all about their family history and could the son find 
out where I had heard about the family. The father was an 
American officer who during the war met and married his 
first wife in London. She was Jewish and a bit older than the 
officer. They had a son. The father then met another woman, 
in France, who was Protestant, like Juliette. The mother would 
not hear of a divorce, but eventually he was able to divorce 
her. The father’s name was Edward. There were a number 
of other coincidences, some of which I’ve forgotten. I don’t 
think this anecdote is the least use to you, but I’ve been 
thinking about it for the past fifteen years. 

The Linnet Muir stories are fiction, but as close to autobiog- 
raphy as fiction can be. 


INTERVIEWER 
How so? 


GALLANT 
Linnet Muir is fiction, but people who knew me then have 
said, “That’s you. Every gesture, every word, every everything 
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is what you were like.” So I got that right. I was careful 
because when I was writing the stories, people who had known 
me as a child were still alive. I didn’t feel that I should 
deliver my parents over to readers because, as they had died, 
I couldn’t consult them. My father died when I was a child; 
my mother rather later. My mother married again as soon as 
my father died, and she didn’t have much to do with me 
after that. She went off to another life. That happens, you 
know. I still have feelings about it, but I don’t think I have 
the right to exploit those feelings—or her. I’ve taken only 
certain aspects of her character. There’s a story called “The 
Wedding Ring” that is absolutely my mother. I read it again 
when it was translated into French, and it’s exactly what she 
was like: very calm and then suddenly making a dramatic 
gesture. Or writing a letter from a country cottage—I’ve in- 
vented the letter—going over her marriage and taking it apart, 
then sending it to her husband, who works in the city, saying, 
“P.S. Bring a roast of lamb when you come for the weekend.” 
That was her to a T. 

The Linnet Muir stories are based on things that actually 
did happen: anything based directly on memory arrives in 
one’s mind in the form of fiction. The girl who comes back 
to Montreal where her father has died and tries to find out 
what happened—that was real. There I needed to be accurate. 
All that is exactly right: she finds her French-Canadian nurse; 
she gets a job; she starts off alone with no family and no 
money, and somehow makes her way. 


INTERVIEWER 
Will you write your memoirs? 


GALLANT 
No. No question. Other than those few autobiographical 
stories in Home Truths, the only thing I’ve written about 
anything personal is the introduction to The Collected Stories, 
where I tried to explain where my writing came from. I had 
to go back to my childhood. 
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I had a lot of trouble writing the introduction because I’d 
never written much about my early childhood. I thought, 
I’m going to have people trying to treat me like a character 
in a soap opera. If you write anything truly personal, some 
people are bound to turn it into a soap opera with you as 
a character. 


—Daphne Kalotay 
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Old Birds 


Bernard Cooper 


My father calls one afternoon to ask if I’ve made funeral 
arrangements. “For you,” I ask, “or for me?” 

“I know this is a morbid subject,” he says, “but your num- 
bet’s gonna be up someday just like everybody else’s. You 
could be walking down the street, minding your own business 
and—Wham! Heart attack or truck, you’ll never know what 
hit you. It wouldn’t hurt to be prepared.” 

“I’ve already made plans,” I tell him. 

“So you couldn’t use a casket?” 

“I’m going to be cremated.” 

His hearing aid whines. “You’re what?” 

“I’m going to be cremated!” I shout. The phone is in the 
spare room I use as an office. Sketches are taped to my drafting 
board, blueprints spread across the floor. 

“Your mother’s sister, Estelle, was cremated,” my father 
informs me. “You probably don’t remember her because she 
died before you were born, but let me tell you her ashes were 
heavy, all those little bits of bone. Of course, Estelle was a 
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big gal. Zaftig, we called it. Jake, her husband, invented the 
windshield wiper, but the idiot didn’t apply for a patent and 
that’s how he ruined their lives.” 

“I see,” I say. The ringing phone had awakened me from 
an afternoon nap, but I was too embarrassed to tell my father. 
He likes to point out that, even though he’s the senior citizen, 
I’m the sedentary man in the family, a family that consists 
of him and me. I often crawl into bed toward the end of the 
day and contemplate a project, and not even my inexhaustible 
father can convince me that lying there isn’t work. Of course, 
to the naked eye it looks like I’m loafing, when buildings 
are actually taking shape—elevations, complex floor plans, 
isometric drawings instead of dreams. I once read that Albert 
Einstein spent hours lying in bed, his arm suspended over 
the edge of the mattress, a stone clasped in his hand; if he 
drifted off, his palm would open and the stone woke him 
when it hit the floor. It was here, in the ether of half-sleep, 
that he claimed to discover his finest ideas. Anyway, no matter 
how proud my father is of famous Jews, he’d be quick to 
remind me that I’m no Einstein, and that lying down in 
daylight is a waste of time. 

At the age of eighty-nine, my father’s hands shake and his 
thoughts are often muddled, but his energy never seems to 
wane. When she was alive, my mother used to say that my 
father plugged himself into a wall socket at night in order to 
recharge his battery—“a battery,” she liked to joke, “that I 
haven’t seen since our honeymoon.” Despite a slew of infir- 
mities and the medications keeping them in check, my father 
could be the subject of a longevity experiment, though he’s 
been obsessed with his imminent death for the last ten years. 

“I put a down payment on a casket today,” he says. “Water- 
proof. Rosewood. Pretty as a piano. The funeral director—the 
son of a guy who hired me to carpet the place I don’t know 
how many years ago—was having a two-for-one sale. That’s 
why I’m asking; they’re going cheap.” 

“Thanks,” I say. “That’s awfully . . . thoughtful.” 

“You should see how that shag held up. Still as white and 
fluffy as a cloud. The perfect pile for Haven of Rest.” 
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Only then do I hear the whoosh of passing traffic. I brace 
myself. “Dad,” I ask, “where are you?” Silence, as my father 
no doubt peers around for a familiar landmark, squinting at 
street signs, cocking his head. 

“You’d think someone would have the common decency 
to help me open a jar of peanut butter,” he says. I’m certain 
he’s holding the jar up to show me—it’s Jif or Skippy, one 
of the brands my mother used to buy—as though I could see 
it, reach through the phone and twist off the lid. “I’m hun- 
gty!” he says. 

My father wanders. And I don’t just mean in conversation. 
The whole mess began after I’d moved him into an apartment 
complex in my neighborhood, one of the countless stucco 
boxes that line the streets of Hollywood, remnants from the 
building boom of the sixties. My father’s apartment is on the 
second story, at the end of a narrow balcony whose wrought- 
iron railing vibrates with footfalls, like the string of some 
giant violin. Though modest by most standards, our old house 
had become too big for him in the decade since my mother’s 
death, and only after he’d moved out did it occur to me that, 
instead of feeling lost in those rooms, my father might lose 
his way in the streets. 

The first time it happened, I was driving home from a 
lecture called Utopia: A Myth of Modernism? when I stopped 
at a red light close to home and noticed an old man tottering 
up to the cars ahead of mine. He motioned people to roll 
down their windows, hoisting toward them what appeared 
to be a jar of pickles. Not until the man approached the car 
of the woman in front of me did I realize he was my father. 
I saw the woman quickly lock her doors and look away, as if 
my father was a derelict or specter. My first impulse was to 
punish her with a blast of my horn, but before I knew it, my 
father was standing beside my door. “Hey, Jimmy,” he said 
with eerie nonchalance, handing me a jar of kosher dills. I 
stared at him, incredulous. “Arthritis,” he remarked, as if 
that explained why he was standing in the middle of Franklin 
Avenue. It was a warm night. My windows were rolled down, 
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the radio tuned to a local college station playing Japanese 
koto music, its warped chords, in the unexpected presence 
of my father, suddenly too lugubrious and loud. “Are they 
killing a cat?” he asked, nodding toward the radio. I clamped 
the jar between my knees and struggled with the lid, imagin- 
ing an argument with the manager of the pickle factory, in 
which I gave him a tongue-lashing on behalf of all the arthritic 
people who’d had to do battle with his vacuum seals. Re- 
turning the open jar to my father, I inhaled a whiff of vinegar. 
I was about to insist that my father either get in the car or 
out of the road, when the drivers behind me began to honk—I 
hadn’t seen the light turn green—and my father shooed me 
off with a flap of his hand. In the tear view mirror, I saw 
him brave the glaring headlights and screeching brakes. Once 
he’d made it safely to the sidewalk, he sauntered toward the 
street where he lived, passing the windows of Daily Donuts, 
Dress-for-Less, and Insta-Tan, those obstinate weeds of com- 
merce sprouting all over town. 

Only after I arrived home did I realize that pickle juice 
had sloshed onto my fly, and while dabbing my crotch with 
tap water, I tried to remember when I first became aware of 
having a father. I would have settled for any recollection, no 
matter how fleeting or incomplete: a vision of his hair, black 
and lacquered, or the cooing moon of his face floating above 
my crib. I had just turned fifty, and standing in the bathroom 
of a house I almost owned, the distance between me and my 
history seemed immense, unbridgeable. It was as if I’d never 
been an infant, or as if my father had always been old, aimless 
in his quest for favors, irate when the world refused to help. 

“Listen to me, Dad,” I say, gripping the receiver. “Ask the 
next person who walks by where you are.” He could have 
been anywhere. Just last month he’d ended up in Norwalk, 
nearly twenty miles and two bus transfers away from the 
mailbox at his corner where, several hours before he phoned, 
he’d gone to mail a gas bill, sans the stamp. 

“Where am I?” I hear him ask a passerby. 

“What city?” 
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“No,” barks my father. “What galaxy. Jimmy,” he says in 
the general vicinity of the mouthpiece, “Is it me, or are people 
plain stupid these days?” 

“Screw you, old man.” 

“Dad...” 

“Don’t ‘Dad’ me. Here comes someone else.” 

“Hello?” It’s the voice of a girl, maybe twelve, to whom 
my father must have handed the phone. 

“Could you please tell me what street you’re on and then 
give the telephone back to my father?” 

“Is this a trick?” she asks. I can tell from her voice that 
she’s smiling. 

“My father’s lost and you’d be doing me a big favor if you 
could look around for a street sign and let me know where 
he’s calling from.” 

“Can’t he see for himself?” 

“Not very well.” 

“Is that why his glasses are so thick? They make his eyes 
look really creepy.” 

“What are you?” I hear my father ask her, “a goddamn 
optometrist?” Suddenly there’s a airy swishing, and I picture 
the receiver swinging back and forth at the end of its cord, 
the booth abandoned. 

“Hello?” I shout. “Hello?” 

“You know,” says my father, barely able to contain his 
rage. “You don’t have to treat me like an invalid. I’m not 
some invalid!” 

“I know,” I say. “You’re the opposite, whatever that is.” 
I start to worry that I couldn’t find him even if I organized 
a dragnet or called out the hounds. “Did that girl tell you 
where you are?” 

“I’m on Central.” 

“Avenue?” 

“She didn’t say.” 

There are at least a dozen streets in Los Angeles named 
Central. From an urban-planning standpoint, this defeats the 
very idea of the plaza, the city square, the convergence of 
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far-flung neighborhoods into a single place. Naming more 
than one street Central is like calling all of your children Fred. 

“Does it look like downtown, Dad? Are there tall buildings 
around you?” 

“Whaddya call tall?” 

His question seems as ctyptic as a riddle. “Ten stories or 
more.” 

“I suppose you could call them . . . I see . . . oy,” he sighs. 
“I’m too hungry to concentrate.” 

“Dad, if you’re on Central Avenue downtown, I can be 
there in ten minutes, so don’t worry.” 

“Who’s worried?” he says, irtitably. “I’ve got food, 
don’t I?” 

When deprived of protein, his blood sugar plummets, and 
confusion spins him like a wobbly top. Recently, I bought 
him Chinese takeout, and he was so hungry by the time he 
opened the door that he momentarily mistook me for his own 
reflection in a full-length mirror. A doctor would probably see 
this as proof of his mental deterioration. It also proved to 
me, however, that the older I get, the more alike we look: 
receding hairline, cleft chin, a tendency to freckle—hurtling 
toward the common end with which my father is so obsessed. 
“Maybe if you bang the lid of the jar against something, you 
can loosen it enough to open it by yourself. A little food 
might tide you over till I can get there.” 

After the impact, a deafening clatter. “Dad?” 

“Incredible,” he says. “The table for the phone book must 
have been stuck on with Scotch tape!” 

“Are you okay?” 

“How can you ask me that when I can’t open the peanut 
butter! I paid good money for it! I’m ridiculous, Jimmy. 
What will I have to say for myself when I meet my maker?” 

“You built a terrific business.” 

“Carpets?” 

“How about me?” I say. “I must be a wonderful consolation 
for the indignities of old age.” I laugh, alone. 

“Were you sleeping when I called?” 
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“No, Dad. I was working.” 

“In bed, I bet.” 

“I’m working on a project for Mid-Wilshire, near where 
your store used to be. It'll be low-income housing for the 
people who used to live in the neighborhood but can’t afford 
to retire there.” 

“Bunch of old birds,” he grumbles. “Half my friends 
are dead.” 

“Mine too,” I tell him. 

He clears his throat. “You don’t have the Arps though, do 
you, Jim?” 

“No, but...” 

“But what?” he says, alarmed. 

But there was Greg, | want to tell him, and Douglas and 
Jesse and Hank and Luis. I try to remember each of my friends, 
and more precisely, the parts of themselves they fought to 
keep: their balance and vision and appetite, sensation in their 
fingers, control of their bowels. Yet some days all I recall of 
each man is how he let go of his body at last. No wonder 
cenotaphs and tombs make up the bulk of visionary architec- 
ture, with domes like eyes gazing toward heaven and endless 
flights of memorial steps; the dead have always outnumbered 
the living. 

“I’m as healthy as a horse,” I assure him. 

“You and me both. But who knows for how long. When 
can you get me?” 

“I’ve got an idea. Look on the telephone and tell me the 
number and area code.” 

“Someone must’ve scratched it out.” 

“What about the phone next to yours? Are you at a row 
of booths?” 

“I wouldn’t call them booths, exactly. They’re like hoods 
on poles, with telephones inside.” 

A woman’s prerecorded voice breaks in. “Please deposit 
fifty cents.” Her inflections are all wrong, like a kitchen appli- 
ance trying to sound feminine. 

My father says, “Fifty cents!” 
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“Take it easy,” I tell him. 

The woman repeats her request. 

“I don’t have any more change,” shouts my father. “Can’t 
you wait till I get home and find my wallet?” It’s hard to 
tell whether the plea is directed at me or the disembodied 
voice. “I thought I’d only be gone a minute. I’m in my 
slippers!” 

“Dad,” I say, trying to sound calm, “look in the booth 
next to yours and tell me the number; IIl call you back on 
that phone.” 

I wait. I pace. Phone pressed against my ear, I listen to 
muffled, rush-hour horns. Eager as I am to find my father, 
I’m ready to crawl into bed again. I love the surrender, the 
stillness of repose, gravity like a stone I hold and won’t let 
fall. It’s almost dusk, but the light is warm for a California 
winter, when the sun shines obliquely and shadows are long. 
The house creaks as it does every evening, wind rustling the 
trees in my yard. O/d birds, I keep thinking. And then it 
hits me: a retirement home that’s an aviary! It’s a weird idea, 
but workable. I can see the spacious atrium that houses flocks 
of exotic birds. Beneath a great skylight grow tropical palms 
and stands of banyan. The residents will gaze from their 
windows at airborne canaries, parrots engaged in extravagant 
disputes, finches preening and singing to their kind. 

Then the telephone goes dead. Not dead, but that vast, 
desolate hiss of static, and I call out for my father a final time. 
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The Luminists 


The light of the moment becoming a memory— 
that was their subject: as if the present 

could be haunted by its own nostalgia. 

Or perhaps that wasn’t the subject exactly. 

And a desolate sweep of beach reflects 

only an afternoon when no one was there. 


All of these places look emptier 

than they were: unmarked, 

unfulfilled, atremble. “Spirit of repose,” 
“silent energy of nature”—that’s the way 
you could think if you believed 

the landscape was more than a mirror. 


Yet even de Tocqueville had to imagine 

he might be one of the last travelers. 

So the beautiful solitudes of America 

were “touching,” their pleasures “melancholy.” 
One felt “in some sort of hurry to admire them.” 


That he himself was there was only one of the signs. 
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The Shock 


I take the dusty yearbook off the shelf 

and scan the fledgling, mostly white, male faces: 
a foreign country, but the aging self 

created there is marbled with its traces. 


But do the scrubbed looks in the photos show us 
inklings of our later being here? 

Are they the Ur-forms of us as we know us, 

or sometimes are we shades of what we were? 


Remember Eddie Baker's ears, 

Alex Reti’s slouch and pout, 

Bruce Sloan’s watery eyes and sort of slur, 
and Peter Burns’ myopic stare, 

his slow, impassive Southern courtesy 
intended to not quite conceal 

he wasn’t sure you were for real— 


And the white-gold shock of Surfer Wallace’s hair 
swaying as he runs down the chapel aisle, 

bright California rag he shakes with a smile, 
shorter and neater than it will be in a year 

but already a rowdy banner, a provocation: 

his whip, his matadot’s cape, his topsail flapping— 


who can forget the shock of hair 

and the nonchalance that was probably largely fear 
as he sprints to the rising surge of rhythmic clapping, 
chased by his demons as far as he can get? 


Nothing—engine, earthquake, 
plague or starvation—has erased it yet. 
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Threnody 


I will not give in. I will grow mote strange. 

I will wrap myself around your ghost till the ghost 
itself wants letting go, till it shimmers free. 

And what an empty struggle. It will only show 


it wasn’t you I held that way, there will be deceiving. 
I’ve found my strengths since last we spoke, 

and they’re all tenacity; I’ve hitched to the house 

as I would before. I’ve stood in the shade 


of the thickest tree and wrapped myself around that, too. 
I am not adapting. In a book of primates, 

I’m the one macaque left clinging 

fast as the others flee, all eyes and drastic 


limbs and will, though the last acacia 
falls to drought. When arboreal things 
take leave of trees, or the ghosts of trees, 
they slump in threnody. My hands are 


yours that block it out, and we will never 

know it. Though tussocked grasses bend and fade 
in the risen wind, though the risen wind 

rides its own solution; though the planets fizzle, 


I will not give in. Though deserts shudder, supervene. 
I will grow more strange, and you will 

watch that weathering. Crude in the head 

you held delicate, creased in the face you had favored 


living. Weakened, surely. But the stronger 
for it. And the truer. You will not mistake me. 
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Poor Aunt Midge, who: 1. refused to change 

however times did; 2. spread a) expansive memories 
through Maine and b) jarred orange marmalade on scones; 
having lived: 3. equally for a) pearls and b) perms, 

and 4. beside the phone, one longish life led out in Bangor, 
one brain gone stale as loaves of store-bought bread, 


has died. December twenty-four and “she is dead” 

and we artive. For nothing more will change, 

not here, not up in rough and weather-beaten Bangor, 
where people keep alive: 1. tradition, and 2. memories, 
surely as our aunt kept a) appointments penned for perms 
and b) a breadbox full of fresh-baked raisin scones. 


Here, recipes are not: 1. buried with the bones 

of cooks, nor 2. forgotten in their books; here the dead 
may die, but their good lives on, as Midge’s a) perms 

still exist in pictures and b) strands of pearls will change 
hands every Christmas. We will: 1. swap, too, a) memories 
of our aunt—St. Anthony invoked—and b) the Bangor 


dirt; then 2. leave what may remain of hunger, 

the little we may know, beneath a cairn of turkey bones. 
By the fire, stoked, one may: 1. say a) “Bereft of memories, 
Midge was less than Midge, and rather worse than dead,” 
so b) “It’s better this way;” or 2. cry, then 3. change 

the course of time with a) a treasury of perms 


preserved in snapshots and b) brandy. Both are worms 

to robins wildered down in mid-migration hunger. 

How we will: 1. have come “so far,” but 2. never change 
by our design, for 3. find ready balm for all the bones 
found “brittler each year” a) up here, b) in the dead 

of winter, and c) locked in this nest of memories. 
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Or will we become: 1. a flock of bloodshot enemies 
embroiled over spoils, or 2. a tangling family of worms 
that feed a) instinctively, b) upon debris of their own dead, 
and c) till freed beyond the boundary of hunger? 

I do not know I am afraid. Perhaps her miscast bones 

will bind us: 1. forevermore, 2. from any change, 


and 3. in chains to Bangor, baying as we: 1. hunger 
out of mind, 2. hunt what the dead do find, not a) enemies 
in worms, but b) oblivion, c) the senselessness of bones. 


Prodigy 


They faced each other on the oval knoll 

and drew in the dirt the face they sat across from, 
first with a finger and again with a stick 

to set the features more deeply in the dirt, 

and an hour passed as they worked at shaping 
likenesses, and they laughed throughout, exuberant 
hands appointing pebbles in the shallow pits 
allowed for the eyes, arched bands of lupine 

seeds for teeth in the open mouth-holes. 


And as the dolmen rocked in its bed of moss, clematis 
clamped its fingers shut; as clematis 

clamped its fingers shut, he pinched off stubs of withering 
laurel to adorn her head, she ripped up moss 

from the dolmen’s bed to top off his, and both 

stepped back from the oval knoll when their work 

looked done and danced in a rush of satisfaction 

till they fell, exhausted. How many minutes 

did they lie there heaving on the woodbine, crushed? 
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(Not recorded.) (They slept a little, with a little 

dreaming.) What wakened them, the wind? an animal 
calling? 

(A voice, distorted, said it hadn’t ended.) 

(And it echoed, ended.) (And they faced each other.) 

They erased their faces from the oval knoll 

and drew in the dirt a face they imagined, partly 

hers and partly his, partly one that belonged to the dirt, 

a likeness they would master, a minor 

emanation of enormous urge. An hour passed. 


And as the laurel rustled in its nearby bank, clouds 
collected in the churning air; as clouds 

collected in the churning air, they adored the face looking up 
at theirs with its eyes of pebble and its lupine 

mouth, head of moss and laurel both, chokeberry horn, 
horn of brier, crown of bone and mockingbird 

feather, a form of brute, uncanny bearing, dignified. 

And they laughed a little, to have imagined that, and both 
stepped back to admire it fully, till they felt 


the knoll below them pulse, and the rhythm 

threw them to the ground astonished, and a darkness 
soaked the woodbine black, and it whorled about them 

as they lie there heaving, and it hadn’t ended. And as tendrils 
bound them at the wrists and ankles, the south wind 
soured with a charge of sulfur; as the south wind 

soured with a charge of sulfur, they faced each other 

on the woodbine, crushed, and a figure slid 

from within the shaking in the pin oak’s limbs, 


stupefying with its eyes of pebble and its lupine 
mouth, head of moss and laurel both, chokeberry horn, 
horn of brier, crown of bone and mockingbird 

feather (and they lie there heaving), and the figure 
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danced around them there, backward, fevered, plugging 
ears with moss and laurel (and it hadn’t ended), 

forcing fingers into open mouth-holes (and they faced 

each other), smearing saps and subjugating, stifling 

cries (and it echoed, ended), stitching shut extinguished eyes. 
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First Night at Hawthornden Castle 
for Candace 


All night, wind out of the Pentlands 
around the chimney flue made sounds 
like thunder, and I lay thick 

under the quilts my first night here, 
no ghosts yet in sight, nor so near, 

at least, they brushed at my neck 


just as the hair began to tise. 
Romantic notions. The dark night 
was just that. My eyes wandering 
black to black. I called up your face 
to the empty wall, let it fade 

to the dated list of things 


I'd never done: Saved a country 
or a life. Planted endlessly 

the rare tree of forgiveness. 

For our boys, taken sky apart 
and laid on the table the four 
equal bits of God. All this 


undone, and I there to make poems 
even for those who won’t have them. 
A kind of rainmaking then, 

the river filling down below, 

deer and wolf to their dry hollows, 
bundled walkers moving on 
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and cursing toward their cars, their lives 
suddenly wet for all the wrong 

reasons, and nothing to blame 

but slow-passing gray, and poor shoes, 
and geese scuttling forward, clearly 

at home in the open. 
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Dark Secrets, Erotic Words and Glances 


Hath stored from the beginning 
the spies and counter-worlds 

within the foot, at the instep’s 
arch, the trampoline that sends 

us up into the air, searching 

the castigations and the bountiful. 
The dancer falls across 

the path like a sheet lifted up 

from the sleeping body and rams 
the eyes. The brain touches the skull’s crust. 
Hath beside me for the days on end, 
my soul, stirring like a bird trapped 
in a tese, under the compulsion 

of skin. The arm flashes signaling 
shipwreck. My neck pulls across 

my shoulder looking for the on- 
coming. This is the terminus 

of dark secrets, glances, of 

the erotic message, the semaphore 
out beyond the skin. 

Hath increased now beyond dams and 
locks to this escarpment, to this 
fastness. To this catastrophe 

I have brought no skill to end 

or to begin an ending: just 

the on-and-on of it, unfinished 
from ga capo to an impulsion and 
the air, the melody undone 

toward me to encompass all, to 
redeem this boisterous invention. 
Hath increased this inundation 
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I cannot stem nor turn back, 

reverse, restore to clay. I am 

anointed, the orb in hand, the oils 

pressed into my brow, the hood of devastation 
on my head, the mortal things 

encumbered for flesh’s duration with 

you who hath contained since the beginning, me. 
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Bondage 


After a bad night, 
Goya might have invented turkeys. 


Almost swamped by ink, 
with squishy combs and martian gizzards, 


they muddle and intrigue out back in the shade, 
pendulous compared with chickens, and listless, 


squatting like big buds and carrying on 
with royal elongations when they choose to walk. 


None of it seems needed, a forced retirement 
of mavens, moneymakers, 


stars with silk skins riven, 
all besotted, 


who knew what elegance is 
and now must mimic it— 


legs losing ground before some secret urge, 
and shimmying; slavish bowing 


of bulbous ends; 
sloping fronts huge and quivering 


in a sham of decorum; 
face a tattered sag 
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studded by a slipshod fantasy eye 
like a signet ting. 


When they kneel to rest, turkeys always lose face. 
The ruddy sling that knots their heads in bondage 


clogs, stits, loosens, 
lets the beak down to jut 


weak and glistening with barnyard acne, 
and a piece of flesh drips from the dart 


and doodles pinkly, heavy bag. 
Raw, the old eye courts and wanders. 


They need an impresario; they need a folklore. 
They need religious relics, 


laws for order and governance, 
and grandiose titular gatherings 


of scions with copper-colored crowns 
and rending contraltos. 


These they will not have. 
Next door, the chicken tribe stoops and paws, 


perambulating with a purpose, 
chests pecked, bared, fouled 


by rivals or friends. 
Oh golden twitch, the cock in charge 


minces and carols—the court is in the pen 
and no wiser. 
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Glum under beeches, 
turkeys nod and lunch, twist and lour 


in fits and starts of oral hysteria, 
as if former subjects were harrowing them 


with good gossip, 
snips and dabs of heaven they are missing. 
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Nick Flynn 


Fragment (found inside my mother) 


I kept it hidden, it was easy 
to hide, behind my lingerie, a shoebox 


above my boys’ reach, swaddled alongside 
my painkillers 


in their childproof orange cups. I knew my kids, 
curious, monkeys, 


but did they know me? It was easy 
to hide, it waited, the hard O of its mouth, 
it was made of waiting, each bullet 


with its soft hood of lead. Braced 


solid against my thigh, I'd feed it 
with my free hand, my robe open 


as if nursing, practicing 
my hour of lead, my letting go. The youngest 


surprised me with a game, 
held out his loose fists, 
begging guess which hand, but both 


were empty. Who taught him that? 
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Growing up with 
Edmund Wilson and 
Mary McCarthy 


Reuel K. Wilson 


The following passages have been excerpted from the pref- 
ace to a compilation of letters that Edmund Wilson and Mary 
McCarthy wrote to their son, Reuel, during his childhood and 
adolescence. He refers to them throughout as EW and MM. 


My earliest memories revolve around a handsome white 
house in Wellfleet, Massachusetts, built by a sea captain to- 
ward the middle of the nineteenth century. It rests midway 
down a low-lying rise called Money Hill. Perhaps money had 
once been buried there; in any event its illustrious owner, 
EW, never had enough of it—due to financially irresponsible 
habits that included not paying income taxes, the lavish use 
of taxis (he never learned to drive) and the long-distance 
telephone. 
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We had two dogs, both male, a big one, Rex (Reckie), half 
German shepherd and half English sheepdog, and a little 
one, Bambi, a reddish-brown cocker spaniel. It was part of 
the summer ritual for EW to detick the dogs. He did this, 
as he did almost everything else, within the recesses of his 
study. I looked on as he carefully detached the blood-swollen 
whitish parasites to drop them into a can of gasoline. Only 
the female ticks, he pointed out, have the capacity to suck 
blood. Every summer, EW engaged a professional photogra- 
pher to take a set of family pictures. I have some of these, 
some showing myself and the dogs, all in the vicinity of the 
front porch. In fact, Rex and Bambi were two of the best 
friends I had for many summers running. I learned a fondness 
for animals from EW. In his case, this also seems to date from 
an early age—as witnessed by some photographs I have of 
him as a child of about four in Red Bank, New Jersey. They 
show him outdoors with a little menagerie: a large black and 
white kitten, two white albino rabbits in cages and an almost 
full-grown puppy, a mongrel with pointed ears and a long 
nose. In one of these photos, his mother, a generously propor- 
tioned dame in a muslin dress, kneels to play with the cat, 
which is perched atop the rabbit’s cage. EW seems aware of 
the camera and looks away from it in all but one picture. He 
also averts his gaze from both his mother and the pets. Two 
other photographs taken when he was around seven show 
him with a collie in the yard outside the Red Bank house. 
He is wearing a spiffy sailor suit and knickers. 

Both my parents had bicycles, which were always kept on 
the front porch. I remember riding balanced on EW’s handle- 
bars or perched in MM’s front basket. I believe she carried 
me thus to Truro, some four miles away. During the war MM 
acquired a car for excursions to Provincetown, fourteen miles 
away. On the way, we passed a dark and uninviting body of 
water, The Bottomless Pond, as my parents called it. Ac- 
cording to my mother, no instrument of measure had been 
capable of plumbing its depth. 

As one approaches Provincetown, a stunning view of the 
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harbor and Long Point, the geographical end of Cape Cod, 
opens up. My attention, however, always gravitated to a long 
weather-beaten ruin. It had once been, my parents asserted, 
a plant to convert salt water into fresh. Another familiar 


Edmund Wilson circa 1953, possibly in Princeton. 
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landmark was the fish-processing building on Commercial 
Street, which dictated its presence by an overwhelming stench. 
Today it has been converted into an upscale condominium, 
The Ice House. On the water, at the east end of Commercial 
Street, stood a handsome white house belonging to John 
(Dos) and Katy Dos Passos. Not a tall man, Dos seemed 
imposing to me, though his demeanor was gentle and he 
smiled often. Katy was kind and rather mysterious. Everything 
around her, the softly upholstered furniture, her ample attire, 
her fluffy dog, suggested langorous well-being. When EW 
took the family out to dinner in Provincetown, he always 
chose the Flagship, well-known for its seafood and command- 
ing view of the harbor. While we waited to be seated, I 
amused myself with a ship’s wheel fastened to the wall near 
the entrance. 

Although neither EW nor MM had any real gift for music, 
they both enjoyed singing. EW had sung to entertain my 
older half-sister Rosaline; he sang for me, would do so for 
my younger half-sister Helen and finally for my two-year-old 
son Jay, the summer before his death. Enthroned on the 
settee in his study, and with a few drinks under his belt, EW 
held forth in an energetic baritone. His repertoire included 
“Pop Goes the Weasel” (for the very young), “A Bicycle Built 
for Two” and many Princeton songs from a book that dated 
from his undergraduate days there. The performance always 
ended with a lusty rendition of “Good Night Ladies.” MM 
sang mostly to while away the time on long-distance car trips. 
Her favorites were: “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Men 
of Harwich,” “Green Grow the Lilacs” and a song about a 
man-eating shark that would “touch neither woman nor 
child.” 

EW was more pedagogically minded than MM. I had started 
studying Latin early, around the age of eight, at Saint Ber- 
nard’s School in New York. A few years later EW decided to 
teach me something about Latin prosody. During the summer 
sessions in his study that I so dreaded, we read Catullus, one 
of his favorite poets. I had to memorize the short fragment 
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that begins “Ostzum, Catulle, molestum est” (“Idleness, Ca- 
tullus, is bad for you”). This line was to be recited with special 
attention to the elision whereby the e of est is swallowed up 
by the preceding 7z. We also read Catullus’s moving poem on 
his brother’s death (“Mu/tas per gentes . . .”) and Tennyson’s 
equally moving evocation of Catullus, inspired by the death 
of his brother Charles. At EW’s bidding I memorized the 
following lines where the English poet’s admiration for his 
great predecessor eloquently merges with a sense of per- 
sonal loss: 


Row us out from Desenzanzo, to your Sirmione row! 

So they rowed, and there we landed—“O vetusta Sirmio!” 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that “Ave atque Vale” of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 
“Frater Ave atque Vale” —as we wandered to and fro, 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below 
Sweet Catulus’ all-but-island, olive silvery Sirmio! 


EW tried to show me the difference in Latin between long and 
short syllables, though he found the concept rather difficult 
himself. He often expressed disbelief that English boys in 
the public schools had been routinely whipped for “false 
quantities” in their Latin verse recitations. He had his own 
theory as to how Latin should be taught. Caesar and Cicero, 
he maintained, were too dry for young people. How could 
students get involved in the details of the bridge Caesar had 
built across the Rhine? EW found it unacceptable that one 
could study Latin for two or three years without learning the 
word for green. He thought, sensibly enough, that Latin 
should be taught as a living, rather than a dead, language. 
Later, when I went away to school, he would expound these 
views in my school magazine, the Brooks Archbishop. 


My stepmother, Elena von Mumm, had appealed to EW 
because of her beauty. Tall and willowy, she dwarfed his 
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squat figure when they stood side by side. He was impressed 
by her easy command of German, French and English, as 
well as a more limited knowledge of Russian acquired from her 
well-born Russian mother. Elena was intuitive and practical, 
rather than intellectual. She gave EW many years of devoted 
service, all the while affording him a passive target to his 
surliness and bouts of unprovoked anger. She possessed a 
whole gamut of homemaking skills, including frugality. It 
was her diligence behind the scenes that enabled him to 
write without interruption. Every noon she bore an exquisitely 
prepared lunch on a tray into the study. Later in the day she 
would cook for the family and the guests EW invited, often 
on the spur of the moment. 
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Reuel Wilson's stepmother, Elena, and his half-sister Helen Miranda, possi- 
bly at Wellfleet, circa 1953. 
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Elena sometimes took me for swimming at the pond after 
dinner, when EW was well in his cups. Moonlight bathing, au 
naturel, with my stepmother was an unforgettable experience. 
After the swim, hordes of mosquitoes would descend upon 
us. Elena would light up a Chesterfield to keep them at bay. 


When I was very little, ages two to five, in order to amuse 
me, EW fashioned a mouse out of an old brown necktie. 
Almost all his clothes were brown, as were his eyes. The mouse 
seemed fascinatingly lifelike as he manipulated it in fits and 
starts. A Chinese lacquer box that stood on a shelf in my 
Wellfleet bedroom also has a large place in my early memories 
because, upon awakening each morning, I opened its draw- 
ets—sometimes to find a roll of Necco wafers or another sweet 
left for me by some benign spirit. In these ways, as well as 
in his magic tricks and puppeteering, EW played a benevolent 
role. However, his violent rages directed at my mother showed 
him in a very different and terrifying light. I vividly remember 
crawling upon his hard brown cordovan shoes, perhaps in a 
vain attempt to stop the loud and ugly confrontation with 
MM that was taking place by the study doorstep. I often had 
nightmares about being alone in the house and helplessly 
confined to my room. One of these, perhaps the first, must 
have been tied with my parents’ early-houts departure to the 
hospital in Hyannis, where MM had a miscarriage. 

Very few objects from those early days remain in my posses- 
sion: a cheap little wooden totem pole, a miniature steel 
police dog, an incomplete croquet set (for a few years we and 
our guests played the game avidly on our less than picture- 
perfect lawns—EW was the only non-participant). The only 
object of real interest is the “mungabowow,” a mahogany 
oriental sculpture that once adorned EW’s study table. View- 
ing it today, I see four monkeys on top and two deer and a 
cock below. The monkeys have just opened a casket. 

My parents often took me to a secluded beach on Gull 
Pond. Here I learned to swim at age six, under my mother’s 
able tutelage. After I had mastered the dead man’s float, 
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Reuel Wilson in Gull Pond, Wellfleet, 1950. 


MM got me a pair of inflatable water wings; thanks to these 
I quickly progressed to the dog paddle. Each trip to the pond 
invariably began with EW’s cameo impersonation of a water 
demon. His vigorous splashing and roaring made me, and 
assorted friends, run away, but his demeanor was just as 
comical as it was scary. After this pantomime, he would de- 
scribe a few small circles in the water, using an outmoded 
flailing sidestroke he called the “one-armed treadle.” 

His appearance at Newcomb’s Hollow beach attracted at- 
tention. Clad in a pair of baggy old bathing trunks, a well- 
worn white, sleeveless, Brooks Brothers shirt and old brown 
fedora hat, he sat on the sand, avidly chatting with friends 
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and acquaintances. One of these was the artist Edwin Dicken- 
son, as slim and wiry as EW was portly. Ed cut an equally 
original figure with his wedge beard, elegant shirt and slacks, 
and bare feet. He always carried a pair of binoculars, more, it 
was speculated, the result of his interest in female pulchritude 
than Mother Nature. Ed Dickenson was the only person to 
call EW “Ed.” Most called him Edmund, a few used his 
childhood name, Bunny. The Bunny friends had known him 
a long time, although some, by doing so, hoped to insinuate 
a greater intimacy than had ever existed. As a child I found 
it hard to call EW anything, though, as the result of MM’s 
gentle persuasion (long after their divorce), I learned to call 
him Father, as he wished to be known. 


EW had two hobbies calculated to please children: magic 
and the puppet theater. One of his old friends, the eternally 
blocked painter Eben Given, who himself believed in ghosts, 
felt that EW’s interest in conjuring was a counterbalance to 
his rationalist disbelief in religion and the supernatural. EW’s 
brand of magic involved legerdemain and manipulated illu- 
sion. Due to his lack of manual dexterity, however, he often 
inadvertently revealed the secret behind the “trick.” In a 
sequence meant to turn white balls into red ones, he held 
up four white balls between the fingers of his right hand, 
but just before the climax, the balls would pop out and crash 
to the floor, showing the semicircular red caps that had been 
concealed from the audience. Little daunted, he would insist 
that the spectators remain in place while he repeated the 
sequence. He wasn’t much better at card tricks, which so 
often began with the impressive injunction, “Pick a card, any 
card.” EW subscribed to a magicians’ journal and had made 
contact with a couple of professionals whom he admired. He 
stressed that magicians treat one another with mutual respect 
and never reveal their secrets, even to each other. 

In his theatrical undertakings, EW acted as author/adapter, 
speaker and metteur en scène. He usually engaged a child to 
help him behind the scenes for his most ambitious produc- 
tions. These had great success with child-audiences, whose 
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joyful response was equaled only by EW’s excitement at hav- 
ing achieved the desired effects. Over time, he accumulated 
several troupes of puppets. EW spoke admiringly of the pro- 
fessionals’ mastery of a little metal whistle called a swazzle. 
Air, blown through a reed inside it, gave the proper whining 
pitch to Punch’s voice. To keep from swallowing the swazzle, 
it was customary to attach a string to it. EW managed to 
procure a swazzle for himself, but failed in all attempts to 
produce a sound. One of EW’s puppet theaters, not the 
original, which gave out when I was a child, still reposes with 
other relics in the musty attic of our Wellfleet cottage. It 
consists of a yellow proscenium painted with two blue masks. 


When I was little, EW took me by train from New York 
for periodic visits to his mother, Helen M.K. Wilson, in Red 
Bank, New Jersey. She and the objects around her emitted 
a cloying smell, which I later came to associate with very old 
people. She was a strong-willed, outspoken and very deaf old 
lady. I can never forget her ear trumpet, imposing in size 
but hardly an effective vehicle for communication. EW used 
mostly the written word to communicate with her. Her re- 
sponses to several copiously written pages came in one or two 
emphatic sentences. Every time I opened my mouth in her 
presence she assumed I wanted to go to the bathroom. When 
I made it clear that I didn’t, she lost interest. 


Both EW and MM adhered to a rigorous working schedule. 
They wrote most of the day without interruption, except for 
a short lunch break. Using a portable typewriter, MM wrote 
agonizingly slowly, constantly revising the text. EW, on the 
other hand, prided himself on a daily quota of seven pages, 
handwritten on legal size yellow foolscap. For MM the realm 
of fiction was very private and she never discussed current 
projects. EW, who had stopped writing fiction about the time 
he and MM divorced, was involved in collecting, weighing 
and sifting information. He kept up a steady commentary on 
his work in progress—using family members and others as 
sounding boards. His impromptu lectures on the Dead Sea 
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Scrolls, the literature of the Civil War, the Iroquois, his family 
genealogy, were often repeated to the same person, perhaps 
to get things absolutely straight in his own mind. 

When I was in college and had acquired a car, EW commis- 
sioned me to ferry him around among the different Iroquois 
communities of upper New York State. I waited in the car 
while EW interviewed the Indians, and I got a peremptory 
rundown of the conversation later. We covered many miles 
of rural upstate roads in my old green Chevrolet sedan. EW 
was a nervous passenger in the front seat and he objected 
to my passing slower cars. He said that I was following a 
“competitive impulse” in so doing. 


When I had my first sexual awakenings, during early adoles- 
cence, I did not discuss the subject with EW. According to 
MM he had 47s first arousal in the baths at Karlsbad (now in 
the Czech Republic) while spending a month there with his 
parents in 1908. He would have been ten at the time. In my 
case it took place, aged twelve, while I was living with MM 
and Bowden [Bowden Broadwater, who had married Mary 
McCarthy after her divorce from Wilson]. I confided all to 
them. My reports detailed the antics of a highly sexed friend 
who lived on a large dairy farm that his father managed 
for one of Newport’s most prominent families. I found his 
intimate acts with a young cow quite intriguing, especially 
considering the formidable physical obstacles caused by the 
animal’s recalcitrance and height from the ground. My 
friend’s behavior in the tent pitched by his house outraged 
my mother and Bowden’s sensibilities. They gave me to un- 
derstand that some things were best kept to oneself. The 
daredevil prided himself on the ability to “take the tempera- 
ture” of his erect organ by shoving a thermometer into it. 
Sadly, this friend died young, when he fell out of a small 
airplane. He left behind a wife and an infant child. The 
manner of his death was not out of character. 

I found the hiding places of The Kinsey Report and Kraft- 
Ebbing’s Psychopathia Sexualis among MM and Bowden’s 
books. I also perused some popular sex manuals in a New 
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York apartment EW and Elena rented one winter. The first 
work of fiction I read that contained explicit sexual references 
was Mika Waltari’s The Egyptian. The Egyptian was too low- 
brow for MM and Bowden; they urged me to read Molly 
Bloom’s soliloquy in James Joyce’s Ulysses. Having accumu- 
lated a good deal of arcane information about sex, I proceeded 
to “drop a bomb” on our school headmaster’s annual sex 
lecture to fourth-form (tenth-grade) students at Brooks. Al- 
though the talk was given in the evening and attendance was 
not compulsory, it was well attended. An important compo- 
nent of Mr. Ashburn’s sex lecture was the tale of his own 
honeymoon at least thirty years earlier. It was hard to imagine 
his wife, a gaunt, wrinkled, white-haired lady, as a blushing 
bride. She seemed to live in a twenties time-warp, appearing 
as she did at dinner every night with a halo-like coiffure and 
clad in full-length shiny silk evening dresses. Mr. Ashburn’s 
point was that practicing abstinence, as he had in deference 
to his wife’s inexperience, could reap long-term benefits later 
on. He also expatiated, without moralizing, on the dangers 
of venereal disease, enumerating the different methods of 
contraception, with emphasis on the condom and the dia- 
phragm. When he paused to entertain questions, I raised my 
hand and queried: “How about coztus interruptus?” After a 
silence, he replied: “All very well if you can manage it.” 
Since none of my classmates were familiar with the Latin term 
(as well as the act it describes), my question caused quite 
a sensation. 

EW was very Victorian in his attitudes toward sex, at least 
with me—though his diaries sing another tune. He spoke of 
sexually promiscuous women as “having led a long life of 
crime.” To me, an adolescent boy, his view of sex was as 
simplistic as it was dogmatic. The sole aim of love, he pontifi- 
cated, was marriage and children. Like his Puritan ancestors, 
and his idol, Leo Tolstoy, EW maintained that the aim of 
sex was procreation, not recreation. Later, when I was seven- 
teen and on my way to Paris for a summer course at the 
Sorbonne, he gave me a short admonitory lecture about the 
dangers of unguarded sex. The gist of it was 1.) that I should 
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never “knock a girl up” and 2.) that I should under no 
circumstances get a venereal disease. Actually, I had already 
had the benefit of Mr. Asburn’s more complete remarks on 
the same subjects. 


Reuel Wilson, possibly in Princeton, circa 1953. 
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Dwight and Nancy MacDonald lived in a house at the edge 
of Slough Pond. They always bathed in the nude at the little 
beach just below their house. One day, a neighbor who owned 
property on the other side of the pond called the police to 
complain about the nudity. A policeman duly appeared. After 
hearing him out, Dwight invited him to take his clothes off 
and enjoy the water. 

As parents, Dwight and Nancy were ultra-permissive. Be- 
lievers in a progressive education, they taught their children, 
Mike and Nicky, to call them by their first names; their 
theory of parenting excluded discipline. The boys grew up 
unencumbered by bourgeois mealtimes and bedtimes. They 
accompanied their parents to late-night parties, often far from 
home. More than once Mike would slip away and, driven by 
a sure homing instinct, return to his house in the dark early 
morning hours. The boys went for a couple of weeks subsisting 
solely on peanut butter and jelly sandwiches. MM was scandal- 
ized by this. 

EW had about the same opinion concerning Dwight’s good 
sense, ot lack thereof, as did Trotsky, who once wrote: “Every- 
one has the right to be stupid but Dwight MacDonald abuses 
the privilege.” 

EW and Dwight never socialized. EW resented Dwight’s 
friendship with MM. After the divorce she sold Dwight her 
car, a Chevrolet sedan, for one dollar. This rankled EW for 
a long time since he had given her the money to buy it. 
In addition, EW probably disapproved of Dwight’s political 
sympathies, especially his anarchism. I, on the other hand, 
found Dwight to be the most stimulating adult I had ever 
met. His willingness to listen to others, his love of good- 
natured partisan debate, his egalitarian views and gentle dis- 
position (so consistent with his pacifism), his bombastic hyper- 
boles, all differentiated him from my own uptight parents. 
In Nancy’s case, a soft-spoken, deferent manner concealed 
great inner strength. When I was in my middle-teens the 
MacDonald marriage fell apart—possibly as the result of a 
naive pact they made to pursue sexual fulfillment with other 
partners. 
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Mary McCarthy and Reuel Wilson in the apartment 
on East Fifty-Seventh Street. 


I would like to comment on the way I (literally) saw my 
parents when I was growing up. EW, short, bald and stout, 
had a fear-inspiring temper and a stentorian voice. He had 
pale skin with freckles on his arms and bandy muscular legs. 
His morning attire consisted of well-worn brown slippers, 
brown pajamas, and an old brown dressing gown. For good 
occasions, he kept a few brown three-piece suits and one gray 
one, all from Brooks Brothers. His neckties were mostly brown, 
some plain, others patterned. He invariably wore brown cor- 
dovan shoes that he bought at Frank Brothers on Fifth Avenue. 
During the day, he dressed in brown dress pants and a white 
shirt with a tie tucked between the second and third button. 
After he stopped writing at around three-thirty, he took a 
walk or an excursion. 

At some point before dinner, EW retreated to the bathroom 
off his study, his exclusive domain, which smelled of Pears 
soap and witch hazel. There, while he shaved in a leisurely 
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manner, he listened to classical music and opera on the phono- 
gtaph. At this juncture of the daily routine he was always in 
good spirits; whistling cheerfully, he emerged from shaving 
and ablutions with rosy cheeks and a sense of expectation. 
As so often happened, however, as the evening wore on, his 
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Edmund and Reuel Wilson. 
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complexion would go from pink to florid and his good humor 
would dissipate. He was not a happy drinker. 

For an early image of my mother, I go to a professionally 
taken photograph of the two of us. I can’t be any older than 
two. MM appears to be seated and holds me on her lap facing 
the camera. Caught in profile, she looks at me with fond 
abstraction; she is wearing a simple high-necked blouse. The 
picture has surely been retouched—her nose seems longer 
than it really was. And her skin gleams an unnatural white, 
with artistic shading around the neck. Her black hair, high- 
lighted in the picture, is set in a chignon, with a corkscrew 
curl over the forehead and another over her ear, the rest coiled 
about the crown of her head like a cap. 

Another photograph, taken in the Fifty-seventh Street 
apartment in New York some ten years later, shows the two 
of us seated on the little hard-backed settee à la Récamier. 
Here too, the camera only captures our faces and shoulders. 
My mother, on the left, is pensively gazing into space; she 
wears a dark V-neck jersey. I am facing in the same direction 
but looking directly at her, with my head cradled on her 
shoulder. My right arm spans the sofa back and encircles her 
neck. I’m laughing and making a face at her, a real “monkey,” 
as she used to call me. This photograph contrasts with another, 
taken about the same time, showing me with EW on the 
porch of the Wellfleet house. EW stands solemnly behind 
me in a three-piece brown suit and tie; his hands rest weightily 
on my shoulders. My hands are inertly but expressively touch- 
ing my chest, just below his. My face is averted to one side 
and I am scowling. 
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published this spring. 

Grace Schulman’s poetry collections include For That Day Only, Burn 
Down the Icons, Hemispheres and the forthcoming The Paintings of Our 
Lives. The poetry editor of The Nation, she is also a professor of English 
at Baruch College. 

Ronald Wallace is the author of six books of poetry, most recently The 
Uses of Adversity. He directs the creative writing program at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Susan Wood is the author of Campo Santo, a book of poems. She teaches 
at Rice University. 


INTERVIEWS 


Daphne Kalotay (Mavis Gallant) is a visiting assistant professor of English 
at Middlebury College. 

Bonnie Lyons (August Wilson) is the author of Passion and Craft: Conversa- 
tions with Notable Writers. The material she provided comes from her 
interview with Wilson, which appeared in Contemporary Literature. 
George Plimpton (August Wilson) is the editor of The Paris Review. His 
most recent book is Truman Capote: In Which Various Friends, Enemtes, 
Acquaintances, and Detractors Recall His Turbulent Career. 


ART 


Kim Dingle’s cover art appears courtesy of Sperone Westwater, New York. 
Luc Tuymans’s work appears courtesy of David Zwirner, New York. 
Kara Walker’s portfolio appears courtesy of Edition Schellmann, New York. 
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THE PARIS REVIEW 


is pleased to announce 
its 1999 prizewinners 


Robert Antoni 
has been awarded 
The Aga Khan Prize for Fiction 
for his story in issue 152, 
“My Grandmother’s Tale 
of How Crab-o Lost His Head” 


J.D. McClatchy 
has been awarded 
The B.F. Connors Prize for Poetry 
for his poem in issue 152, 
“Tattoos” 


Daniel S. Libman 
has been awarded 
The Paris Review Discovery Prize 
for his story in issue 150, 
“In the Belly of the Cat” 
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Available now from the Flushing office 
BACK ISSUES OF THE PARIS REVIEW 


Ernest Hemingway Interview; Giacometti Portfoho; Philip Roth Fiction. 

Robert Lowell interview; Hughes Rudd, X.J. Kennedy. 

S.J. Perelman and Evelyn Waugh Interviews; Niccolo Tucci, 22 poets. 

William Burroughs Interview; Irvin Faust, Leonard Gardner, Ron Padgett. 

Allen Ginsberg and Cendrars Interviews; Charles Olson, Gary Snyder. 

Creetey and I.B. Singer Interviews; James Salter, Diane di Prima. 

Updike Interview; Hoagland Journal; Veitch, Brautigan, Padgett, O'Hara. 

John Dos Passos Interview; Thomas M. Disch, Ted Berrigan, Kenneth Koch. 

Robert Graves Interview; Ed Sanders, Robert Creeley, Tom Clark. 

James Wright Interview; Joe Brainard, Christo Portfolio. 

J.P. Donleavy and Steinbeck Interviews; Louis Simpson, Robert Bly. 

Kingsley Amis and P.G. Wodehouse interviews; Diane Vreuls, Thomas M. Disch. 

Stanley Elkin Interview; Richard Stern, W.S. Merwin. 

Cheever and Wheelock Interviews; Maxine Kumin, Aram Saroyan. 

William Goyen Interview; John Updike, William Stafford. 

Kurt Vonnegut Interview; William Burroughs, Ed Sanders, John Logan. 

William Gass Interview; Peter Handke, William S. Wilson, Galway Kinnell. 

Richard Wilbur Interview; Joy Williams, Norman Dubie. 

James M. Cain and Anthony Powell Interviews; Dallas Wiebe, Bart Midwood. 

Didion, Drabble and Oates Interviews; Vincente Aleixandre Portfolio; Max Apple. 
Gardner, Shaw Interviews; Handke Journal, Dubus, Salter, Gunn, Heaney. 

Ignatow, Levi, Rhys Interviews; Jean Rhys Memoir Louis Simpson. 

Stephen Spender Interview; Mark Strand, Joseph Brodsky, Philip Levine. 

Andrei Voznesensky Interview; Voznesensky/Ginsberg Conversation; Edie Sedgwick 
Memoir; T. Coraghessan Boyle, Tom Disch, Odysseus Elytis. 

25th ANNIVERSARY: R. West Interview; Paris Review Sketchbook; Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Southern, Gass, Carver, Dickey, Schuyler, Gellnorn/Spender/Jackson Letters. 

Barthelme, Bishop interviews; Reinaido Arenas, J.D. Salinger Feature. 

T. Wiliams, P. Bowles Interviews; Wiebe, Atwood, Federman Fiction, Montale Poetry. 

J. Brodsky, S. Kunitz Interviews; Gerald Stern/B.F. Conners Prize Poetry. 

P. Larkin, J. Merrill interviews; T.C. Boyle, Edmund White Fiction. 

M. Cowley, W. Maxwell Interviews; H. Brodkey, Bill Knott Poetry. 

H. Boll, Infante Interviews; Milosz, C.K. Williams Poetry. 

Gordimer, Carver Interviews; Hill, Nemerov Poetry; McCourt, Davis Fiction. 

James Laughlin, May Sarton Interviews; F. Bidart Poetry, Zelda Fitzgerald Feature. 

John Ashbery, James Laughlin Interviews; C. Wright Poetry; E. Garber Fiction. 

J Baldwin, E. Wiesel Interviews; Morand, R. Wilson Fiction; Clampitt Poetry. 

M. Kundera, E. O'Brien, A. Koestler interviews; E.L. Doctorow Fiction. 

30th ANNIVERSARY: Roth, Ionesco, Cortazar Interviews; Boyle Fiction; Brodsky, Carver Poetry. 
Hollander, McGuane Interviews; Dickey, Kosinski Features; Dixon Fiction, Wright Poetry. 
L. Edel, R. Stone Interviews; R. Stone Fiction; L. Edel Feature. 

A. Robbe-Grillet, K. Shapiro Interviews; E. Tallent Fiction; D. Hall Poetry. 

DOUBLE 100th: Hersey, Irving Interviews; Gordimer, Munra Fiction; Merrill, Milosz Poetry. 
Catisher, Gaddis Interviews; B. Okri Fiction; A. Zagajewski Poetry. 

35th ANNIVERSARY: Lessing, Yourcenar interviews; C. Smith Fiction; Styron Feature. 

A. Hecht, E. White Interviews; C. Baxter, J. Kauffman Fiction; S. Olds Poetry. 

Mortimer, Stoppard Interviews; Burroughs, Minot Fiction; Mathews, Simic Poetry. 
Fowles, Fugard, Spencer Interviews; Tucci, Gurganus Fiction; Proust, Rilke Translations. 
Kennedy, Skvorecky Interviews; Malamud, Maspéro Fiction; Perec, Pinsky Poetry. 
Sarraute, Settle Interviews; Matthiessen, P. West Fiction; F. Wright Poetry. 

Murdoch, Stegner Interviews; Bass Fiction; Laughlin Poetry; Merwin Feature. 

Angelou, Vargas Liosa interviews: Perec Fiction; Ashbery Poetry; Stein Feature 

Atwood, Pritchett Interviews; R. Price. Stern Fiction; Kizer, Logue Poetry. 

Bloom, Wolfe interviews; Tolstaya Fiction; Ashbery Poetry; Carver, Burgess Features. 
Grass, Paz Interviews; M. McCarthy Feature: DeMarinis Fiction; Bonnefoy, Hacker Poetry. 
Hall, Morris Interviews; Milosz Feature; Brodkey, Mailer Fiction; Corn, Lasdun Poetry. 
Brodkey, Price Interviews; Minot, West Fiction; Z. Herbert Poetry; D. Hall Feature. 
Amichai, Simon Interviews; Konrad Fiction; Montale, Zarin Poetry; Merrill Feature. 
Mahfouz Interview; J. Scott Fiction; Ashbery, Sarton Poetry; Schwartz-Laughlin Letters. 
Calvino, Paley Interviews; Grass, Johnson, Moore Fiction; Clampitt, Herbert Poetry. 
Clampitt, Helprin interviews; J. Williams, Eco Fiction; Goldbarth, Zarin Poetry. 

Logue, Salter Interviews; Carroll, Shepard Fiction; Ammons, Swenson Poetry. 

40th ANNIVERSARY: DeLillo, Morrison Interviews; Canin, Garcia Marquez Fiction; Graham, 
Merwin Poetry; Cheever, Hemingway, Pound Documents. 

Stafford Interview; J. Scott Fiction; Yenser Poetry; Satter, Trilling Features. 

Kesey, Snodgrass Interviews; Braverman, Power Fiction, Paz Poetry. 

Bonnefoy, Munro Interviews; Moody, Pritchard Fiction; Hacker, Merrill Poetry; Bishop- 
Swenson Letters. 

Auchincloss, Gottlieb Interviews; Gass, Thon, West Fiction; Kinnell Poetry; Kazin Feature. 
Achebe, Milosz interviews; Byatt, D'Ambrosio Fiction; Hirsch, Wagoner Poetry. 

Hughes, Levi Interviews; Fischer, Schulman Fiction; Ammons, Kizer Poetry; Welty Feature. 
Gunn, P.D. James, O'Brian Interviews; DeMarinis, Mayo, Prose Fiction; Rich, Wright Poetry. 
HUMOR: Allen, Keillor, Trillin Interviews; Barth, Boyle Fiction; Clifton Poetry; Bloom Feature. 
Sontag, Steiner Interviews; Bass Fiction: Seshadri Poetry; Russian Feature. 
SCREENWRITING: Ounne, Price, Wilder Interviews; Diaz Fiction; Southern Feature. 
Ammons, Buckley, Cela Interviews; Davenport, Franzen Fiction; Kizer Poetry. 

Ford, Oz Interviews; Butler, Eakins Fiction; Bidart, Olds Poetry; Cooper Feature. 
THEATER: Mamet, Shepard, Wasserstein interviews; McDonagh Play. 

Le Carré, Morris Interviews; Oates, Powell, Smith Fiction; Merwin Poetry; Salter Feature. 
Heaney, Pinsky interviews; Moody, Wallace Fiction: Hacker, Szymborska Poetry. 

Rosset, Winterson Interviews; Millhauser, Richard Fiction; Hirsch Poetry. 

BRITAIN: Amis Interview; Byatt, Foden, Self Fiction; Armitage, Motion Poetry. 

Banks, Kadaré Interviews; Bass, Cooley, Knight Fiction; An Oulipo Sampler. 

Naipaul, Strand Interviews; de Berniéres, Williams Fiction: Vonnegut Libretto; Hadas Poetry. 
Saramago, Tomlinson Interviews; Orringer Fiction; Diiard Feature; Osherow Poetry. 

45th ANNIVERSARY: Matthiessen, Rorem, Styron Interviews; New Fiction and New Poetry; 
Poets from the Fifties; Postwar Paris: Chronicles of Literary Life. 

Fagles, Foote Interviews; Lethem, Saramago, Walbert Fiction, Biography Feature. 

Ben Jelloun, McCullough, Miller Interviews; Antoni, Grass Fiction, McClatchy Poetry. 
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Please add $3.00 for postage and handling for up to 2 issues; $4.75 for 3 to 5. Payment should accompany 
order. For orders outside the U.S. please double the shipping costs. Payments must be made in U.S. currency. 


Prices and availability subject to change. Address orders to: 45-39 171 Place, Flushing, N.Y. 11358 
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THE PARIS REVIEW 
BOOKSELLERS ADVISORY BOARD 


THE PARIS REVIEW BOOKSELLERS ADVISORY BOARD 
is a group of owners and managers of independent 
bookstores from around the world who have agreed 
to share with us their knowledge and expertise. 


ANDREAS BROWN, Gotham Book Mart, New York, NY 
CHAPMAN, DRESCHER & PETERSON, 

Bloomsbury Bookstore, Ashland, OR 
ROBERT CONTANT, Sv. Mark's Bookstore, New York, NY 
JOHN EKLUND, Harry W. Schwartz Bookshop, Milwaukee, WI 
JOSEPH GABLE, Borders Bookshop, Ann Arbor, MI 
THOMAS GLADYSZ, The Booksmith, San Francisco, CA 
HELENE GOLAY, The Corner Bookstore, New York, NY 
GLEN GOLDMAN, Booksoup, West Hollywood, CA 
JAMES HARRIS, Prairie Lights Bookstore, Iowa City, IA 
ODILE HELLIER, Village Voice, Paris, France 
RICHARD HowortTH, Square Books, Oxford, MS 
KARL KILIAN, Brazos Bookstore, Houston, TX 
Kris KLEINDIENST, Left Bank Books, St. Louis, MO 
FRANK KRAMER, Harvard Bookstore, Cambridge, MA 
RUPERT LECRAW, Oxford Books, Atlanta, GA 
TERRI MERZ, Chapters, Washington, DC 
MICHAEL POWELL, Powell's Bookstore, Portland, OR 
DONALD PRETARI, Black Oak Books, Berkeley, CA 
JACQUES RIEUX, Stone Lion Bookstore, Fort Collins, CO 
ANDREW Ross, Cody's, Berkeley, CA 
HENRY SCHWAB, Bookhaven, New Haven, CT 
RICK SIMONSON, Eliot Bay, Seattle, WA 
Louisa SOLANO, Grolier Bookshop, Cambridge, MA 
JIM TENNEY, O/sson’s Books, Washington, DC 
Davip UNoOWSKY, Hungry Mind Bookstore, St. Paul, MN 
JOHN VALENTINE, Regulator Bookshop, Durham, NC 
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CAFE LOUP 


Open 7 Days 


Casual, Art-filled 


Delicious Food 
at moderate prices 


105 West 13th Street 
New York City, 10011 
Tel. 212 AL5-4746 
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HAWTHORNDEN CASTLE 


International Retreat for Writers 


The International Retreat for 
Writers at Hawthornden 
Castle, Scotland was founded 
to provide a peaceful setting 
where creative writers can 
work without disturbance. 
The Retreat is open for ten 
months of the year to receive 
writers for four-week 
residencies. It houses five 
writers at a time, who are 
known as Hawthornden 
Fellows. The institution is 
international in character. 
Writers from any part of the 
world may apply for the 
Fellowships. 


Drawings by David C Wilson 


To Apply: 
Any creative writer who has 
work already published may 
apply for a Fellowship at 
Hawthornden. Applications 
are made for the following 
calendar year. The deadline 
is normally September, (the 
exact date will be found on 
the application form) and 
awards are announced in 
January. Applicants should 
write for full details to: 


The Administrator 
Hawthornden Castle 
Lasswade 

Scotland EH18 1EG 
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The Paris Review 


gratefully acknowledges the generous support 
of the following individuals and organizations 


PATRONS 


Thomas H. Guinzburg 
Frances Hayward 
BENEFACTORS 

The Freedom Forum 
Israela Margalit 


ASSOCIATES 


Arlene & Alan Alda 

Brian Antoni 

Brooke Astor 

Charles Attwood M.D. 

Jo Patterson Bettoja 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard Butler 

Ethelyn Atha Chase 

James C. Collins 

Margaret Cook 

The Council of Literary 
Magazines and Presses 

Sage & John Cowles 

Michael DiGiacomo 

David A. Dreskin 

Richard B. Fisher 

Marianne Gerschel 

The Bernard & Alva Gimbel 
Foundation 

Alexander Gottlieb 

The Florence Gould 
Foundation 

Frances Grommers 

Susannah Hunnewell & 
Antonio Weiss 

Edwin A. Joseph 

Dr. William Katz & 
Susan Stanton Katz 

Kevin Kiwak 

Richard B. Kydd 

Sally Anne Kydd 


Nelly Linares 
John L. Loeb, Jr. 
Mary B. Lumet 
Alexander Marchessini 
Lane Montgomery 
The Mosaic Foundation 
The National Endowment 
for the Arts 
The New York State Council on 
the Arts 
The Nelson Foundation 
Paul Newman & 
Joanne Woodward 
Fifi Oscard 
Jose Emilio Pacheco 
The Playboy Foundation 
Cynthia Polsky 
Hamilton Richardson 
Delia Rollow 
Lucia Rollow 
Edward St. George 
Francis Albert Sinatra 
Jean Kennedy Smith 
Linda & J. Daniel Snyder 
The Stanton Foundation 
Frank Stanton 
Edward S. Stewart 
H.S. Traison 
Emily Mitchell Wallace 
Mrs. John Hay Whitney 


Inquiries about becoming a Patron, Benefactor or Associate 
of The Paris Review should be directed to: 
The Paris Review 
541 East 72 Street 
New York, New York 10021 


212) 861-0016 
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INTERNATIONAL LITERARY QUARTERL-Y 


INTERVIEWS 
WITH NOVELIST MAVIS GALLANT 
AND PULITZER PRIZE WINNING 


PLAYWRIGHT AUGUST WILSON 


FICTION 
BERNARD COOPER, ANDREW SEAN GREER, 
ann MELISSA PRITCHARD 


FOUR BATTLES 
E.L. DOCTOROW, 
ISMAIL KADARE, DAVID MITCHELL, 
AnD THOMAS WOLFE, 
HIS ORIGINAL FIRST CHAPTER FROM 
LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL 


ESSAYS IN THREE MINUTES OR LESS: 
RUSSELL BANKS, LOUIS BEGLEY, 

T. CORAGHESSAN BOYLE, ROBERT OLEN BUTLER, 
WILLIAM GASS, KAYE GIBBONS, OSCAR HIJUELOS, 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, BARBARA KINGSOLVER, 
ELMORE LEONARD, BARRY LOPEZ, 

LARRY MCMURTRY, GRACE PALEY, ANNIE PROULX, 
JANE SMILEY, ROBERT STONE, 
ano WILLIAM STYRON 


REUEL WILSON on GROWING UP WITH 
EDMUND WILSON ano MARY MCCARTHY 


POETRY 
ROBERT BLY, MARIE PONSOT, 
JONATHAN GALASSI, AND MANY MORE 


ART sy LUC TYMANS, 
KARA WALKER, ano KIM DINGLE 
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